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Supplies Avatlable 


Badges, bars and rib- 
bons may be secured 
by ordering direct 
from Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Materials 
are stocked and there 
can be immediate de- 
livery except when 
special printing is de- 
sired, 
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Gold plated, emblem in blue and white 

enamel including insert for name of in- 

dividual. 

In lots of 100 or more, each..................$0.13 
(Without ribbon) 
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Insert for name of individual. Pin clasp 

and ribbon attachment. 

In lots of 100 or more, each................ $0.06 
(Without ribbon) 


CELLULOID BADGE TOP 





Blue and gold celluloid badge top, metal 
back, pin clasp and ribbon attachment. 
Panel slip for insertion of name card. 


100 or more, each.......... ae Freemone |) 
(Without ribbon) 
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New Glass Reflector 


Use these new weatherproof, red jeweled, reflecting emblems, firmly set in a beveled 
frame of stainless steel, on the cars of the host club members. They give helpful 
identification also to those driving to the convention. You can attach this safety 
device and membership identification to the rear license plate in three minutes. 
TN SLES LTE ELLE RAR ATIC ANA PT TSR ER OCT EU ale Ce 50c 


DELEGATE BADGES 


DELEGATE 


PLAIN GOLD BAR 





Badge gold plated and blue enameled. 
Border and letters in gold, blue enameled 
background. 


et ee : LU gp sc ae x , eas $0.20 
Insert for name of individual. Pin i 


clasp and ribbon attachment. 
In lots of 100 or more, each....$0.08 
(Without ribbon) 


EMBOSSED METAL BADGE TOP 


DISTRICT CONVENTION 
RIBBONS 





Satin Faced—Printed to order, 
114x434, inches. Hem top. Can 
be made up in blue, white, yellow, 
red or green ribbon with gold, 
black or white lettering. 


Each, any quantity.................... $0.05 


Blue and gold embossed light weight metal 

badge top. Pin clasp and ribbon attach- 

ment. Panel slip for insertion of name 

card. 

RD ae Ce ..$0.07 
(Without ribbon) 
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Conceptions of Citizenship discussed by 

outstanding Canadian who suggests that it 

would be well to stop and consider what 

contributions are made to entitle individ- 

uals to great privilege. Article prepared as 

a contribution to Canadian Citizenship 
Week. 


EW words in our language are subject to wider 

interpretation, and few are more difficult to de- 

fine concisely than the word “citizenship.” Per- 

haps of greater interest than the mere definition 
of the word is our conception of citizenship. Some 
of us think in terms of obligations and responsibili- 
ties, others of privileges and opportunities and, 
unfortunately, too many others in vague and in- 
definite “rights” of citizenship. 

In ancient Athens it was an annual custom for 
all young men, upon attaining their eighteenth year, 
to take a solemn oath in the Temple of Aglaurus in 
the presence of the multitude and with the gods of 
ancient Hellas as witness. This oath of citizenship, 
according to the translation from Pollux by Sir 
Richard Jebb, is worthy of study: 


“TI will never disgrace these hallowed weapons or 
abandon my companions beside whom I am placed 
in battle, but will fight for both sacred and secular 
things with my fellows. I will not leave my coun- 
try less, but greater and better by sea and by land. 
I will obey the rulers appointed and the established 
laws and whatsoever new laws the state may law- 
fully establish. And if anyone attempt to abolish 
the existing ordinances or disobey them, I will 
resist him and defend them individually and with 
the rest.” 


In our generation the mantle of citizenship seems 
to fall lightly and automatically upon all those who 
care to assume it, and the honor is generally under- 
stood and appreciated in direct proportion to the 
ease with which it is accepted. Few ever stop to 
consider what contribution to the welfare of the 
nation they make individually te entitle them to 
such a great privilege. Is it, therefore, any wonder 
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that the privileges and opportunities, 
the obligations and responsibilities of 
citizenship are practically disregarded 
and so much false emphasis is placed 
on the so-called “rights’’ of citizenship? 
essentially either 
political or economic in character. 
Down through the ages men have 
fought and died for the development 
and preservation of political rights. 
The history of this North American 
Continent is influenced and moulded 
by the Magna Charta of King John, the 
English Bill of Rights of 1689, or the 
first ten Amendments to the Federal 
Constitution of the United States. 
Recognition is given to such rights as 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech, 
of the press, of trial by jury and of 
freedom from search and_ seizure. 
These are the rights of citizenship. 

Wherefrom spring the demands with 
which we are confronted for the limi- 
tation or recognition of what are 
claimed to be “the right to organize,” 
“the right to strike,” “the right to a 
living wage,” “the right to a job,” 
“the right to bargain collectively,” 
“the right to grant or deny patronage,” 
or “the right to a voice in industrial 
management.” All of these are only 
economic rights and should not be 
confused with political rights. The 
latter are individual and are based on 
the premise that that which is right 
for one person is right for all, but eco- 
nomic rights are collective in character 
and seek to establish the rights of one 
group as against those of another 
group. 

In all periods of tremendous eco- 
nomic adjustment there are those who 
seek to tear down our institutions; to 
criticize established order; to rush 
headlong along untried and revolution- 
ary courses, disregarding the lesson of 
the past that healthy evolution can 
only be built on a sound foundation, 
forgetting that certain political issues 
are decided by the votes of the many, 
but one high moral note is more sig- 
nificant and decisive than a million 
votes. 

This type of citizenship is of little 
interest to any Kiwanian or other right 
thinking persons. Therefore, as men 
professing leadership in the communi- 
ty, it behooves us to join in seeking 
to preserve those broad principles of 
pride of country and deep-rooted pa- 
triotism which cannot be destroyed or 
even shaken upon its solid foundation 
by any ill-conceived and misdirected 
effort of those who place material 
things before the human and spiritual 
values of life, and who fail to accept 
and promote the great principles and 
traditions handed down to them by the 
great builders of the nation. 


It is admitted that during the twen- 
tieth century civilization has spread 
very rapidly and that transformations 
of one kind or another are constantly 
taking place. During the last forty 
years there has been a marked evolu- 
tion in economics or commerce, and 
more recently an evolution in human 
or social relations. Undoubtedly the 


The rights are 


great advances of science have con- 
tributed largely to bring about these 
changing conditions, but nevertheless 
the problems which follow in the wake 
of changing conditions are correspond- 
ingly more complex and involved— 
a bullet of an assassin in Austria in- 
volved most of the world in conflict 
—and more recently a political revo- 
lution in Spain has strained national 
security and developed tense anxiety 
lest any wrong move result in a repe- 
tition of the World War. 

We must, therefore, revise our con- 
ception of citizenship. No longer can 
we think in terms of “my country 
alone,” but we must give heed to what 
is sometimes termed international 
inter-relationship. Nearly thirty years 
ago Rabbi Stephen Wise expressed the 
thought in these words—‘the con- 
science of our nation rejects the im- 
moral maxim—‘my country, right or 
wrong’—and over against it sets the 
higher counsel of John Quincy Adams, 
‘our country, may she ever be success- 
ful; but whether successful or not, may 
she always be in the right.’ Against the 
slogan of a not yet wholly extinct bar- 
barism—my spear knows no brother 
—the international conscience  de- 
clares—my brother shall know no 
spear.” 

We must also adjust our national 
conception of citizenship. We must 
realize that life means living, not ex- 
isting; that liberty means freedom in 
things industrial as well as political; 
that happiness includes that satisfac- 
tion which can come only through the 
full development and utilization of 
one’s faculties. We must freely grant 
and encourage broad education for all 
who seek it; relief from sickness or 
suffering for all who require it; op- 
portunities for the profitable and rec- 
reational use of leisure; wholesome 
standards of living, with fair wages 
and working conditions; and we must 
strive to break down prejudices and 
exercise respect and tolerance towards 
differences of races, languages and 
creeds. In short, we must necessarily 
become our brothers’ keepers. As Ki- 
wanians we must show leadership in 
all these things. 

In the great country south of the 
forty-fifth parallel, industrial unrest 
has already assumed alarming propor- 
tions, and, to a much lesser extent, even 
our own conservative and peaceful 


country has not been entirely free from 
similar disturbances. 


Must we assume 
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that “collective rights” or mob rule is 
to take the place permanently of in- 
dividual thought and action? Or are 
we to believe that these disturbances 
may be likened unto growing pains in 
the normal progress of the industrial 
world? 

Unless we have lost all faith in our- 
selves, we must assume that eventual- 
ly order will come out of chaos and 
that democracy in the full sense of the 
word will again rule throughout the 
land so that we may rejoice in the 
philosophy of the familiar lines of Sir 
William Jones: 


“What constitutes a State? 
raised ’buttment, 
Levelled mound, thick 

moated gate, 
Not cities proud, with spires and tur- 
rets crowned, 
Not vast and broad armed ports, rich 
navies left to scorn; 
But men—high-minded men, men who 
their duties know, 
And knowing, dare maintain. 
constitute a State.” 


Not high 


walls, and 


These 


One hundred thousand Kiwanians, 
citizens all, selected from their com- 
munities as leaders in their respective 
businesses and professions can and 
must supply that leadership which is so 
essential to the peace and progress of 
this continent. The moral of the fol- 
lowing story is apparent: 

A two year old child was lost. It 
was last seen heading in the direction 
of a wheat field which extended over 
a square mile. Approaching night and 
autumn frost caused the frantic par- 
ents and a few farm hands to realize 
the danger of death from exposure to 
the scantily clad child. Hither and 
thither they all rushed throughout the 
night and the following day, but their 
efforts were in vain. Neighbors from 
the surrounding countryside joined in 
the search, and towards nightfall one 
among them called out, “Let us all 
join hands, form a straight line and 
march forward together down the 
field.” Before long their organized 
effort was successful, and the body of 
the lifeless child was tenderly handed 
to the father. With face uplifted to 
Heaven and tears streaming down his 
weather-beaten face, the father was 
heard to say, “Oh God, why didn’t we 
all join hands and work together—be- 
fore—it was too late?” 
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How problems are being met in 
wheat growing areas of Western 
Canada discussed in article pre- 
pared at request of International 
Committee on Agriculture. 


> 


HE agricultural history of the ter- 
T sito that is now Saskatchewan is 
largely a record of persistent strug- 
gle against drought and various other 
hazards incidental to farming on the 
open plains, such as wind erosion, in- 
sect pests, rust, and, before the in- 
troduction of early maturing varieties, 
the added hazard of frost. The men 
who surveyed the prairie area before 
the land was thrown open for home- 
steading were skeptical about the agri- 
cultural value of the open plains be- 
cause of the low normal precipitation 
indicated by the vegetation and the 
story is told of the old Indian, who, 
watching the sod being broken for the 
first time, remarked to the ploughman- 
settler, that the land was being turned 
wrong side up. 
A few years of favourable rainfall, 
however, combined with the policy of 
free homesteads, was sufficient to dis- 


Fighting the Drought 


pel any serious doubts about the po- 
tential agricultural value of the wide 
open spaces, and particularly, when 
June rains produced growths of grass 
like prairie wool, to convince even the 
most skeptical. 

Following the completion of the 
transcontinental railroad in 1885 to 
the end of the century, the number of 
settlers gradually increased and by 
1901, the population of the area made 
into the Province of Saskatchewan in 
1905, was about 100,000. By 1906 
this had increased to over one-quarter 
million and to one-half million in 1911, 
while the population of Saskatchewan, 
at present, is 930,389, of which nearly 
70 per cent or 650,522, live on farms, 
while a total of 142,389 farms are now 
occupied in the Province, involving a 
cultivated area of some 30 million 
acres and a like area devoted to native 
pasture. The province comprises an 
area of 253,000 square miles, although 
settlement, so far, is confined to the 
open plains of the short grass prairie 
region of the southwest, the inter- 
mediate prairie region and the tall 
grass park region and these three re- 
gions comprise less than 40 per cent 
of the Province. In the open plains 


area precipitation, for the most part, 






BY J. VALANCE 


Senior Rehabilitation Officer, Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Board, Regina, Saskatchewan 


averages less than fifteen inches a 
year, while the park belt, which di- 
vides the open plain of the southwest 
and the unsettled bush country of the 
north, receives seventeen inches or 
more annually. 

Soil and climate in the open plains 
area combine to make wheat the only 
product of major importance’ in 
Saskatchewan agriculture. In 1934, 
the Honorable J. G. Gardiner, now Min- 
ister of Agriculture for the Dominion, 
at that time Premier of Saskatchewan, 
stated that wheat had brought more 
foreign money into Canada during the 
thirty years preceding than any other 
commodity and, furthermore, that 
Saskatchewan had produced more of 
that wheat than the other eight prov- 
inces combined. Moreover, in the five 
years between 1922 and 1928, south- 
western Saskatchewan produced 
enough new wealth to wipe out the 
entire indebtedness of every kind in 
the whole province. Through wealth 
largely created by wheat growing dur- 
ing the past thirty years or more, 
homes have been built; schools, col- 
leges, hospitals and churches have been 
established; villages, towns and cities 
have come into being; transportation 

(Turn to page 450) 
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Authority on sport and recreation 

discusses in powerful address de- 

livered before St. Lawrence, Mont- 

real, Kiwanis club, the values of 

physical fitness and “Playing the 
Game" 


UR ideas of sanity as well as our 
ideas of sport vary widely. 
Someone has said that we are 

all insane but the craziest of us are 
locked up for safety. Our general con- 
ception of a sane person is one who is 
socially acceptable but our opinions as 
to social acceptance are widely diver- 
gent. For example, your opinion of my 
socially acceptable friends may be that 
they should be incarcerated in an ap- 
propriate institution. It would be dis- 
courteous of me to suggest that I might 
hold the same opinion about your 
friends. And so it is in sport. My opin- 
ion of desirable or good sport may be 
quite unsympathetically received by 
you. I may enthuse over tiddly-winks 
or ping-pong whereas you may be a 
dyed-in-the-wool fan of the more vig- 
orous and blood-thirsty sports. What 
appeals to you does not appeal to me 
and so there is a great variance in our 
ideas, ideals and interests. 

Sport—recreation—the spirit of 
play—is essentially basic and funda- 
mental, but to my way of thinking 
there is a certain lack of sanity—cer- 
tain danger signals which should com- 
mand our attention. Recognition of 
the values to be derived from play and 
recreation have always formed a char- 
acteristic and important part in the 
history of the British Empire. From 
“the playing fields of Eton” and Sir 
Francis Drake’s persistence in his game 
of bowls on Plymouth Hoe to the pres- 
ent day, there have been many signi- 
ficant relationships between playing 
the game for its own sake and play- 
ing the game of life. 


To "Play the Game" 
No Meaningless Platitude 


From the religious festivals in honor 
of Zeus as far back as 776 B.C., down 
through the modern era, a discriminat- 
ing insight has woven into the fabric 
of our recreative lives an understand- 
ing and an appreciation of that which 
is fair, that which is good. To “play the 
game” is no hollow and meaningless 
platitude, but is charged with a depth 
and sincerity of feeling which far 
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Sanity in Sport 


By DR. A. S. LAMB 


Director, Department of Physical Education, McGill University 


transcends the baser ends of gain and 
profit. It forms an integral phase of 
British character in all walks of life. 
Its origin and perpetuation are inti- 
mately related to the informal recre- 
ative and play activities which form 
such an important aspect in the educa- 
tion of our children. There are, how- 
ever, many conceptions as to the ideal 
in recreation and also, many forms 
which every day attract our attention. 
It would be incorrect to look on recre- 
ation as assuming only a physical form; 
surely there are equally important 
phases from the mental, moral and so- 
cial aspects of our natures. 

If we analyze the rightly directed 
instincts of play, we will see that they 
may exert important educational in- 
fluences. The old traditional attitude 
was a negative one in which play was 
thought to be a waste of time and that 
children when playing were kept out 
of mischief. We know today, however, 
that children learn more and develop 
better through their whole-hearted in- 
terests, and the very essence of the 
play life is, of course, the interest 
which is dis-played in it. And so the 
modern view is a positive one, in that 


we should be constantly striving to 
utilize the play instincts in all measures 
which lead toward better citizenship. 


Social Values of 
Play are Many 


The social values are many. There 
is, perhaps, no force so powerful in re- 
moving racial and religious prejudices, 
in developing companionableness, co- 
operation and the stimulation of one’s 
social nature. Where can comradeship, 
friendship and the spirit of loyalty to 
a group or an ideal be so easily and 
so thoroughly fostered. The social 
training through our Girl Guides, Boy 
Scouts, group games, social clubs and 
our schools is mainly through the exer- 
cise of the play instinct. These should 
involve more than amusement, the in- 
terest in them should be utilized to- 
ward an enlarged and deepened con- 
sciousness which, related to living, 
would have a beneficial and lasting in- 
fluence in the future. For example, les- 
sons of law as a means of freedom 
cannot be so well taught as in wisely 
directed play. The children at first 
agree to abide by certain rules—a re- 
spect for their observance, their spirit 
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*‘Are we satisfied with a display of courage, initiative, strength, speed, endurance, skill and strategy 
or must we clamour as the caveman to get someone’s scalp?’’ 


—a protection for the game itself; a 
sentiment or an attitude is thus devel- 
oped in which the child realizes the 
values for himself and this realization 
unquestionably reacts in his apprecia- 
tion of law and order—his training for 
citizenship. 





Superior Mental and 
Physical Capabilities 

It is hardly necessary to mention the 
obvious values to his physical being, 
such as speed, skill, strength, endur- 
ance, bodily vigour and efficiency. The 
more of these he acquires, the more 
resourceful and self-confident he be- 
comes, he is hardened and strengthened 
against the disastrous consequences of 
pampering, fatigue is counteracted and 
comparative studies show the mental 
and physical capabilities of children 
who have had proper play activity to 
be vastly superior to those not so fa- 
voured. The vigour and robustness of 
the adult are largely traceable to ac- 
tive enjoyable play activities in child- 
hood. 

The mental values are many; not 
only during the child’s participation 
in play but in subsequent years. There 
are many games in which the mind is 
trained in attention, observation and 
memory. Activities requiring alertness 
sharpen the wits; new interests are 
aroused; nature study, exploring and 
camping have inestimable value in the 
later years of life. All boys must 
fight. If they do not, they will most 
likely grow up to be sissy old mischief 
makers, a worry to themselves and a 


bore to their acquaintances. The thrill 
of the contest and the joy of battle 
offer a normal opportunity for the 
satisfaction of fighting impulses, the 
desire for combat and the instinct for 
adventure. The losing and winning, 
the fortitude, the happiness and joy 
enable the emotions to be harnessed; 
self-restraint, self-control, modesty and 
courtesy should be the result. The 
mental attitude is changed, nervous 
strain and worry are relieved, whole- 
some attitudes and good standards of 
conduct are established. 


Rules of the Game 
Become Rules of Life 


It is difficult indeed to estimate the 
extent of the moral values. In play 
there is a heightened state of the func- 
tions of the body, e.g., the heart is 
pumping through itself anywhere up to 
seven times as much blood as during 
rest, responses to the eye and ear must 
function with greater rapidity and the 
emotions are aroused in marked con- 
trast to the resting state. Games offer 
innumerable opportunities for choices 
of action which must be instantly ex- 
ecuted under strain and excitement. 
This freedom of choice, this reaction 
on the part of the player completely 
reveals his inner self and one can 
quickly see what sort of a person he 
really is. There can be no camouflage, 
the combination of circumstances calls 
forth an immediate reaction and it 
is this response to a given situation 
which, in the first place, gives us our 
estimate of the individual and in the 
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second, the opportunity for so shaping 
the reactions that more desirable ones 
will be forthcoming in future. Thus, 
attributes of character are acquired, 
habits and reflexes are fixed so that 
they serve specific and desirable ends. 
In what other field are the opportuni- 
ties so unlimited for such values as a 
ready and willing response, orderly 
conduct, honesty, unselfishness, obedi- 
ence, courage, a sense of justice, de- 
termination, loyalty and a respect of 
the rules. The rules of the game become 
the rules of life. Show me the dis- 
honest, selfish and disloyal man and 
I can almost guarantee that he ex- 
hibited those same qualities in his 
youthful play. 

What truer picture can you get of 
any person than to play with him? 
Who wants to play golf with the man 
who cannot count? How many bridge 
games are wrecked by selfishness and 
intolerance? What truer picture can 
you get of these values of play than 
the relation they bear to delinquency? 
Numerous examples could be given and 
authorities quoted to show that the 
well-supervised playground means, for 
that neighborhood, a reduction in ju- 
venile delinquency up to 40%. Do we 
want more playgrounds or more jails? 
Dennis McCarthy says: 


“Give them a place for innocent sport, 
Give them a chance for fun. 
Better a playground plot than a court, 
And a jail when the harm is done! 
Give them a chance—if you stint them 
now, 
Tomorrow you’ll have to pay, 
A larger bill for a darker ill, 
So give them a place to play.” 


Play Produces and 
Conserves Health 


Play produces and conserves health; 
not only freedom from disease, but 
positive, dynamic, forceful total-body 
health. It has a powerful influence 
on physical, mental, moral and social 
health and therefore has much to do 
with the welfare of the future. The 
child in the first decade gains more 
educationally for his total health of 
later years through his play life, than 
through any other factor. Are we not 
disregarding this fact? Is sufficient 
significance being attached to it in our 
homes, by our educational institutions, 

(Turn to page 441) 
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Half-sized canoe on River Vermillion. 


tou” or Great Spirit, then certainly it 
was a happy thought when the famous 
“Red River Cart’? was evolved. It was 
made entirely of wood, either of oak or 
elm, without any iron whatever. The 
tools necessary to construct it were 
the axe, saw, chisel, auger, and draw- 
knife. The wheels were five feet in 
diameter and rims, three to four inches 
thick. The felloes were fastened to- 
gether by tongues of wood (or dole- 
pins). The wheel hubs and spokes were 
very strong, and pressure in revolving 
helped to keep them from falling apart. 
The shafts and body of the cart were 
of one piece, upon which the frame 
was built and pinned to the axle by 
wooden pegs. The price of the cart 
when completed was two pounds 
($10.00). The harness was of rough, 
tanned oxhide, with collar, saddle and 
breeching, and could be purchased from 
five to seven and one-half dollars. For 
repairs of the car when broken or dam- 
aged, shaganappi was the sole and only 
remedy. 

As early as 1820 the number of Red 
River carts used in a buffalo hunting 
expedition by the early Red River set- 
tlers was 540. On June 15, 1840, the 
number of carts assembled for the buf- 
falo hunt was 1,210. There were 1,630 
men, women and children in this hunt- 
ing party; 403 buffalo-running horses, 
655 cart horses, 586 draft oxen. The 
camp occupied as much ground as a 
modern city. When halting for the 
night all the carts were placed side by 
side in a ring with the shafts outward 
and within this circle were pitched the 
tents, to prevent a surprise attack by 
Indians on the war-path. 

About the year 1830 and later the 
Red River cart was largely used for 
overland freighting. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company annually sent 300 carts, 
employing 60 to 100 men, from Fort 
Garry to St. Paul, Minnesota, a dis- 





Above: Hudson’s Bay Company steamer 
on North Saskatchewan River. 
Right: Birch bark canoe used by the 

Indians. 


tance of 450 miles, and later to St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. 

Another notable route for overland 
cart freighting was from Fort Garry 
to Carlton House via Fort Ellice, a 
distance of 500 miles. This route was 
shortly afterward extended to Edmon- 
ton, one thousand miles from Fort 
Garry. It took the entire summer sea- 
son to make this one trip. The horse 
load was from 800 to 1,000 pounds and 
an ox load from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds. 
Freighters were paid at the rate of 
$5.00 per 100 pounds to Carlton and 
$10.00 per 100 pounds to Edmonton. 
As ferries and bridges were unknown 
in the early days, the streams and 
river when too high to ford, were 
simply overcome by remodeling the 
Red River cart into a boat. The two 
or four wheels of a cart were placed 
side by side andtbraced tightly together 
with poles, then covered with rawhide 
or leather, and the seams cemented 
with grease. 


Early Methods of Winter Traffic 


With dog train and snowshoes, trad- 
ers kept continually in touch.with the 
Indian hunters throughout the winter. 
The winter packet by dog train was 
another feature of early transport. On 
December 10 of each year the winter 
packet left Fort Garry for Norway 
House and from that point one packet 
was sent to York Factory and another 
up the Saskatchewan River to the 
northern and western posts, with a 
rendezvous at Fort Carlton. Here three 
packets met, from Fort Garry, Edmon- 
ton, and Athabasca. The Fort Garry 
Packet, returning via Swan River Dis- 
trict, arrived home in February and 
continued on to Norway House with 
the spring packet. The men and dogs 


selected for this arduous winter trip 
(Turn to page 442) 
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Judges and Committee on Public Affairs at work making -~, final awards. 
D. Syme Layton, M. Leo err P 
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feath Nicholson, 
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Roy Long, Dr. 
David Leith, Charles T. 
chairman of the Committee on Public Affairs. 
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In Appreciation of Democracy 


Chairman, Committee on Publicity, Vancouver, B. C.., 


Vancouver club initiates Essay 
Contest and not only informs 
youth as to advantages of stable, 
proven government but starts 
positive thinking by adults. 


© 


ITH the avowed intention of 

carrying out one of the main 

objects of the Public Affairs 
Committee for Canada, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Kiwanians have just 
completed what is declared to be one 
of the most practical undertakings of 
its kind ever promulgated by a semi- 
public organization on the continent. 
Instead of engaging in vocal gymnastics 
and shedding elocutionary tears about 
what the enemies of British democratic 
institutions were doing to sow the 
seeds of disloyalty among the youth of 
the land, they made a drive to awaken 
the young people of the province to a 
real appreciation of democracy. In 
other words, they decided that the mili- 
tary slogan “The best defence is a 
counter-attack” could be applied in a 
practical way in defence of the insti- 
tution of democratic government. 

It took the form of an essay contest, 
for which $315.00 in cash prizes were 
offered and won. Altogether 147 cash 
prizes were awarded. In addition an 


By JOE F. PRICE 


engraved “Certificate of Merit” was 
awarded to each contestant. 

Yet, it was not all just as simple as 
it sounds, for, as anyone knows who 
has ever endeavored to promote an es- 
say contest—or any other kind of con- 
test which requires brain exercise—it 
is fairly easy to arouse interest, but 
very difficult to get people to sit down 
and write a serious essay, particularly 
on such an obtuse subject as “Advant- 
ages of Democratic Government in 
Canada.” 

This, therefore, is simply a recitation 
of how this Canadian Kiwanis club took 
the message of democracy to practical- 
ly every school child in British Colum- 
bia; encouraged them to study the ad- 
vantages of democracy and inspired 435 
of them to complete serious essays, 
which were entered in the competition. 
How many more started to write es- 
says, of course, will never be known, 
and how many others did constructive 
thinking along the lines of democracy 
also is a matter of conjecture. 

The idea for attacking communistic 
propaganda, which was becoming ram- 
pant, by encouraging the study of the 
advantages of democracy, originated 
with Charles T. Hamilton, 1936 presi- 
dent, who sold the idea to his Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs, of which L. 
Heath Nicholson was chairman. For 
several months they studied and investi- 


Kiwanis Club 


gated, and the more they studied the 
more astounded they became to find 
the extent of the subversive propagan- 
da which was being spread throughout 
Canada by communistic agents. Insidi- 
ously this hate of British institutions 
was being inculcated in the minds of 
the young people. Foreign language 
schools, even some public schools, were 
the source of a great deal of this pro- 
paganda. Communistie agents, with un- 
canny astuteness, were working under 
cover, planting seeds of doubt and dis- 
satisfaction in fertile soil. They ap- 
parently were willing to wait for the 
harvest, willing to wait until the 
youngsters of today had grown into 
fuller maturity. 

And, if any of the readers of this ar- 
ticle pooh! pooh! this statement, just 
let them investigate for themselves, 
even as the Vancouver Committee on 
Public Affairs did. 

Several months after the committee 
had decided upon its plan of action, 
Douglas Bremner, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs for Canada, 
expressed their deductions in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, when he said, “An 
Ounce of Canadianism Defeats a Ton 
of Communism.” 

Not satisfied with merely an ounce of 
Canadianism, the Vancouver Kiwanis 
club decided to provide several tons of 
Canadianism, and, taking a leaf from 
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the book of communists, they decided 
to start with the children in the schools. 

From then on it was merely a case 
of organization. So intense did the 
committee become in their work that, 
when the end of the Kiwanis year came 
around, the new president of the club, 
Leo Sweeney, was greeted with a peti- 
tion from the 1936 committee, to have 
the same committee with the same 
chairman carry on for 1937 because they 
felt their job was only begun. 

Right here let it be said that, except 
for the wonderful codperation and gen- 
erosity of the newspapers of British 
Columbia, the outstanding success of 
this drive to encourage the study of 
democracy would have been doubtful. 
Not. only did the newspapers support 
the project with many columns of “free 
readers,” but they did a hitherto un- 
heard of thing: they published quarter- 
page display advertisements prepared 
by the Kiwanis club and then sent in- 
voices marked “paid” for the space 
used. Thirty newspapers in British 
Columbia did this. The display space 
donated to the Kiwanis club’s project 
was valued at more than one thousand 
dollars, at regular advertising rates. 
When it is considered that even the 
Red Cross society pays cash for news- 
paper space, when it advertises, the ex- 
tent to which the sympathy of the 
newspapers was elicited may be gauged. 
It was as a result of this enthusiastic 
codperation of the newspapers, not on- 
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ly the local dailies, but the country 
weeklies as well, that essays came 
from every part of the province. In 
fact, more than 60 per cent of the es- 
says received came from pupils of coun- 
try schools, some of them located al- 
most a thousand miles away from the 
normal sphere of influence of the Van- 
couver Kiwanis club. (British Colum- 
bia is a large province—nearly one- 
third larger in area than the State of 
Texas.) 

To accomplish this, as well as to se- 
cure the codperation of the _ school 
teachers in all parts of the province, 
required intensive preparation and or- 
ganization. Copies of the advertise- 
ment prior to its publication, together 
with personal letters to every school 
teacher in the province, were mailed 
out in advance of the opening of the 
competition. All of which illustrates 
that successful ventures, even essay 
competitions, do not “just happen.” 

While the mechanics of the Essay 
Competition are important (and inci- 
dentally, if any other clubs in Kiwanis 
International are considering a project 
of similar nature, it would be well 
worth their while corrsponding with 
the Vancouver Kiwanis club before go- 
ing too far, as there are a lot of 
“don’ts” which are worth knowing 
about )—more important are the results 
achieved and the effect of this con- 
structive effort upon the youth of the 
land. Probably the first effect was 









Left: An ‘‘Award of Merit’ 
was presented to every competi- 
tor. Below: Winners of first 
prizes—$25.00 cash each and 
an ‘‘Award of Merit.’’ Presi- 
dent Leo Sweeney is at the left 
handing to Beverley Lowe, the 
winner of ‘Class A’’ division, 
her certificate. In the center 
is Jack Bingham, winner of the 
“Class C’’ division, and to the 
right is Heath Nicholson hand- 
ing Marianne Harrison, winner 
of “Class B’’ division, her 
award. 
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shocking into consciousness the need 
for education along the lines of de- 
mocracy. Not until the Essay Competi- 
tion was announced was there apparent 
any realization that comparatively few 
people knew anything at all about the 
advantages of democracy. Democracy, 
like Topsy, had “just growed.” 

Democracy seemed to be just one of 
those things which are taken for grant- 
ed, like the air we breathe and the wa- 
ter we drink. Very few seemed to know 
why it should be preferable, and many 
parents who were interviewed by their 
young hopefuls who intended to partic- 
ipate in the competition found them- 
selves hopelessly floundering when 
asked to explain this thing called “de- 
mocracy.” 


The extent of the widespread ignor- 
ance about the fundamental principles 
of democracy was well expressed by 
one of the competitors—Eric Broderick, 
14 years of age—in his essay (which 
incidentally was good enough to win 
one of the second prizes). Said Eric: 
“Democratic government! Democratic 
government! What do I, a boy of 14 
years, know of democratic government? 
Yet I am a Canadian, my parents are 
Canadian for generations back—back as 
far as 1806 we have been Canadian. 
And yet I don’t know anything about 
Canadian Government! I was rather 
ashamed to admit this ignorance, but 
nevertheless I asked Dad: ‘About this 
Canadian Government: is it different 
from a democratic government in any 
other country?’ Then he said a strange 
thing : ‘Son, we must have a pretty good 
government, if boys your age don’t know 
anything about it!’ Then he went on to 
say that the best thing about the Cana- 
dian Government was that it wasn’t too 
apparent in our daily lives.” This same 
boy, in the conclusion of his essay, said: 
“I have had to ask a good many ques- 
tions to write this essay. I have never 
had any occasion to enquire into our 
government before, although I have 
often wondered why some other coun- 
tries have so much trouble with their 
governments.” 


That is but a sample. It shows how 
the Essay Competition made people 
think. Not only the essayists, them- 
selves, but their families as well. Prob- 
ably for every essay which was com- 
pleted, at least a hundred were started. 
And every boy or girl who even 
thought of entering not only did some 
thinking himself, but also engaged his 
family in discussion. In other words, 
the Vancouver Kiwanis Essay Compe- 
tition accomplished what it had started 
out to do. It started positive thinking 
along the lines of democracy and its 
advantages. Indeed, the best defense 
against communism was a counter-at- 
tack! 

When some soap-box orator, some 
foreign discontent endeavors to influ- 
ence these young people, endeavors to 
destroy their faith in democracy, do 
you think it will be as easy for him to 
accomplish what he had set out to do 
as it would have been, had it not been 


(Turn to page 443) 
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The Criminal and the Newspaper 


“A campaign against lawlessness can succeed 
only when the forces behind the active criminals 
are exposed and brought w justice.’’ 








By JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 


Ff THE officer is the guardian of the 
law, then the free press is the guard- 
ian of the officer and it is our depend- 
ence upon this trust that I want to dis- 
cuss. For freedom of the press carries 
with it, as we all know, great respon- 
sibilities. 

First, let me remind you that the 
criminal hates and loves publicity. 
Likewise, he hates and loves secrecy. 
Both serve his purpose in seeking to 
defeat the law and both can be the 
factors which will bring him his just 
punishment. Therefore, the newspaper 
has a great responsibility in the han- 
dling of news concerning crime which, 
directly or indirectly, casts its menac- 
ing shadow over every home into which 
your newspaper goes. 

I wonder if crime has ever been 
viewed in its proper magnitude as it 
affects the persons who make newspa- 





United States Department of Justice 


pers possible? The subject of crime 
and crime news enters into every 
phase of the daily lives of your readers. 
We must all admit that there is no 
more sinister force in the United State 
than that of the 4,300,000 persons who 
are engaged by day and by night in 
the commission of felonies which pro- 
ceed at the rate of one every twenty 
four seconds. Last year, it is estimated 
that 1,333,526 major crimes were com- 
mitted in our country—a murder or 
manslaughter every forty minutes—a 
robbery every ten minutes—a burglary 
every two minutes—a case of larceny 
every forty-four seconds! And the an- 
nual crime bill of the nation is esti- 
mated at fifteen billions of dollars 
ten dollars per month for each man, 
woman and child! There is not a fam- 
ily in America which is not, in one form 
or another, paying this continuing tax- 
ation, levied by the assessors of the 
underworld. These families comprise 
the subscribers of the newspapers of 
America, and they turn to the news- 
papers for information, for aid, and 
for guidance. 

I am afraid that America would be 
chaotic indeed were it not for the fear- 
lessness of those editors who are brave 
enough to point out evidences of muni- 
cipal corruption, or of criminal affilia- 
tions as they see them. That the press 
speaks all too often to an apathetic 
audience is unfortunate; that it con- 
tinues to speak certainly commands 
the highest of commendation. 

I have said that a criminal loves and 
hates publicity, and in this axiom lies, 
I believe, the explanation of some of 
the condemnation placed upon newspa- 
pers by those who believe that some 
newspapers aid crime. To understand 
this statement, one must understand 
the psychology of the criminal, which 
first of all demands a certain peculiar 
type of ego and love of self-aggrandize- 
ment, a desire to be in the forefront, 
to be admired, to be talked about, even 
though he must murder some honest 
citizen to obtain that position. 


"Public Rat" is Most Appropriate 
Practically every bandit-desperado 
of recent years, a type which I prefer 
to term “‘public rat,” rather than “pub- 
lic enemy,” fed his ego, and assembled 
his so-called courage for new depreda- 
tions by what a person in other pur- 
suits might call his press notices. Every 
time some unthinking writer referred 
to him as daring, or courageous, or ro- 
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mantic, or brave, or shrewd, or clever, 
it fed the flames of his ego, and burned 
him with new desires to rob more 
banks, plunder more citizens, and kill 
more people to keep the fires of pub- 
licity burning. 

The best way to deflate ego-maniac 
individuals is to tell the whole truth 
about them. I have said that the crimi- 
nal hates publicity, and indeed he does 
when it truthfully depicts his rat-like 
existence, his self-centered mind, his 
cowardice, his craven stealthiness. Had 
John Dillinger been depicted for the 
filthy type of vermin that he was, 
crawling through the holes of our law- 
enforcement, rather, than as one series 
of articles portrayed him, as a clever 
and adventurous individual given to a 
marked degree of chivalry of Robin 
Hood proportions, perhaps there would 
not be so many silly boys now in peni- 
tentiaries for having tried to emulate 
him. One of the bitterest complaints 
Alvin Karpis made to me after his cap- 
ture at New Orleans was that I had 
publicly branded him a “rat.” That 
hit home. He knew it was true. 

Reverting to my statement that a 
criminal loves publicity, I have only 
to think of the numerous unfortunate 
occasions when publicity has resulted 
in the continuation of criminal careers. 
There was, for instance, in a Midwest 
city, the publicity-seeking police offi- 
cer who could not refrain from supply- 
ing a newspaper with the confidential 
knowledge that plans were being made 
by Special Agents of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and local officers 
to apprehend John Dillinger upon his 
planned return the following day for 
medical aid. The information was print- 
ed and, of course, John Dillinger did 
not walk into the trap which had been 
laid for him by the authorities. Instead, 
he was able to continue his depreda- 
tions for several months. Thousands of 
additional dollars were necessary for 
his pursuit and the plunder of armories 
and banking institutions multiplied 
from the continued activities of this 
“mad dog.” 

In the case of Alvin Karpis, who held 
the headlines for a brief time, one 
newspaper could not resist the temp- 
tation to “jump the gun” on a tip it 
had received that Karpis was about to 
be captured. Karpis was not captured 
at that time. In the case of “Machine 
Gun” Kelly, one of the kidnapers of 
Charles Urschel, plans had been laid 
to entrap him when, in a Northern 
city, he picked up a newspaper which 
emblazoned across the first page the 
information that ‘(Machine Gun” Kelly 
was about to be arrested there. It was 
necessary to chase him several thou- 
sand miles farther before the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and local offi- 
cers captured him at Memphis, Tennes- 
see, 

I could continue with these examples 
throughout the cases of many public 
rats who have been sought by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation within 
the last few years. However, I have no 
desire to appear as a critic of the press 
in general, because it has only been a 





In further promotion of Public 
Affairs Activity Number Four, 
"“Codperation in Law  Enforce- 
ment,’ this article has been pre- 
~- from an address delivered 
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presentation of the leader of the 
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small minority of the press which has 
thoughtlessly, I believe, been unwit- 
ting parties to these instances of ob- 
struction of justice. No one appreciates 
the cooperation, the earnest assistance, 
the forthrightness, and honesty of the 
American free press better than we of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Sometimes It's Best to Work Alone 


Incidentally, the foregoing instances 
will indicate why the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation sometimes proceeds 
on cases without consulting local au- 
thorities. We codperate always when 
circumstances otherwise permit, except 
when experience shows local agencies 
to be publicity-mad, crooked, or in- 
competent. Fortunately, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has received 
excellent codperation from the police 
agencies of the nation and the depart- 
ments with which we cannot work 
shoulder to shoulder are in the great 
minority. To those state and local 
agencies which have so efficiently and 
whole-heartedly codperated with our 
Bureau, we owe a tremendous debt. 

Since I have cited instances in which 
over-enthusiasm for news, or over- 
eagerness to supply the demands of 


“The criminal hates arr ; 
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subscribers have brought about unfor- 
tunate results, I desire at this time to 
pay my respects to all newspapermen, 
and especially those of the city of 
New York for what was to me the per- 
fect example of newspaper coédperation 
in law-enforcement. This concerned the 
arrest of Bruno Richard Hauptmann, 
the kidnaper of Charles Linbergh, Jr. 

Here was a case in which the efforts 
of all law-enforcement throughout 
America had been bent to the utmost 
for months. This was especially true 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
which was given the task, more than a 
year after the commission of the crime, 
of codrdinating efforts for the pursuit 
of this criminal, and toward that end 
had worked night and day upon tedious, 
painstaking plans which were ap- 
proaching their culmination. 

Steadily and surely, through the aid 
of eager and efficient local law-enforce- 
ment bodies, the net had been drawn 
about the offender; bank notes were 
being traced through purchases; it 
had been established that the wanted 
man was a carpenter; that he lived in 
a certain part of the Bronx; that he 
was spending ransom money more and 
more openly. Bank clerks were on the 
look-out for him; storekeepers every- 
where were aiding us. All of this could 
have failed if one single newspaper, or 
one single newspaperman had been un- 
able to keep the tremendous secret 
which had passed throughout law en- 
forcement; that the forces of law and 
order were about to close in upon 
this fiend; that his arrest was a matter 
only of days, perhaps hours. 

If a single line of type had appeared 
anywhere saying that the Lindbergh 
kidnaper was known, that he was about 
to be arrested, there would have been 
immediate flight, and the solution of 
the Lindbergh case would perhaps have 

(Turn to page 448) 





and most of all his inability to find in any newspaper the details of law- 
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Kiwanians 


At joint meeting of Monrovia and 

Pasadena clubs this inspired cler- 

gyman defines the spiritual aim of 

the churches and indicates how 

the organization may codperate 
in their work. 


OTHING we say here today can 
N be so important as is the fact 

that we are here, representatives 
of three great faiths:—Catholic, Jew- 
ish and Protestant, to consider the 
summons of Kiwanis International to 
coéperate with the spiritual aim of the 
churches. 

We represent varied points of view 
as we look at a common objective. 

I want to try to do three things. 
First, to define the spiritual aim of the 
churches; second, to show that this aim 
rises above all differences of creed, and 
form; and third, to indicate how Ki- 
wanians may co- 


operate with the > 
churches, syna- A 
gogues, cathed- 


rals and temples in 
their spiritual aim. 


1. The Spiritual 
Aim of the 
Churches 

The __ spiritual 
aim of the churches 


‘a 
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and Churches 


By REV. ALBERT DANIEL STAUFFACHER 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Claremont, California 


—and when I use the word “churches” 


I include synagogue, cathedral and 
temple—is the conservation of life for 
the highest purposes we know. This is 
a general statement and needs to be 
illustrated. 

There are two ways of finding out 
what is meant by spiritual aim. One 
is to look at the growth and develop- 
ment of life itself and see what its 
highest form is. The lowest form of 
life is that of the amoeba, a jelly-like 
piece of protoplasm with a central 
nucleus, having but two functions, 
digestion and reproduction. It can 
send out a false foot, draw in a par- 
ticle of food, and digest it, and it can 
divide itself 
into two parts, 
thus recreat- 
ing its. kind. 
For a long pe- 
riod of time 
these were 
life’s highest 








functions, namely, digestion and 
reproduction. These are still 
important activities of life and 
upon them we must depend for 
the recreation of life in each 
generation. 

In the process of time an- 
other power developed, that of 
muscular force. Along the walls 
of the elongated stomach of the 
angleworm there appeared a 
strip of muscle. Muscular de- 
velopment then went on through 
thousands of years eventuating 
in the powerful physiques of 
the dinosaur and the elephant, 
in the speed of a deer, the agil- 
ity of a monkey, the grace of a 
swan, and the sensitivity of the 
human muscular system. The 


political counterpart 
of muscular power is 
the slogan “might 
makes right.” For a a 


long, long period brute (y 


“n 


force ruled the world. 

There followed the 
rule of mind. With 
the development of 
intellectual power 


~ 























” 


came the ca- 
pacity to in- 
vent, and so to 
control life. It 
was a_ great 
day when 
Francis Bacon 
announced 
that man need 
no longer be 
the slave of his 
environment. 
With his intel- 
lect man can 
discern the 
laws of life, in- 
vent. instru- 
ments to use the energies work- 
ing through laws, and so con- 
trol and change his environ- 
ment. The emergence of mind 
made man a potential co-crea- 
tor of life. He has already gone 
far in conquering the earth, 
sea, air and social forces. 
But intellectual power is 
not the end of the story. There 
followed the capacity for 
moral choice. The human 
mind can hold in check the forces of 
life that would flow through it and de- 
termine the direction they shall go. 
Life now becomes purposive. All its 
forces and powers may be used for 
chosen ends. Man becomes not only a 
co-creator of his world, but he deter- 
mines the kind of world that is to be. 
This brings us to the highest ac- 
tivity of all, that wherein man chooses 
to direct the energies of life into the 
highest purposes and causes he knows. 
The creation and conservation of char- 
acter devoted to the high purposes of 
God on earth is the spiritual aim of 
the churches. And this is closely akin 
to the first objective of Kiwanis. This 
is what it means “to give primacy to 
the human and spiritual rather than 
(Turn to page 443) 
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EXPRESSIONS OF GRATITUDE 


whether it be gratitude toward friends for kindnesses 
and favors received or gratitude toward God for the 
blessings of life which are granted us. 

Few people seem to have an excess of gratitude and 
some folks seem to be wholly lacking it. A great Leader 
and Teacher long ago reminded His hearers of this truth 
in the story about the ten lepers who had been healed but 
only one of whom turned back to give thanks so that He 
was led to say, “Were not the ten cleansed? But where 
are the nine? Were there none found that returned to give 
glory to God save this stranger?” Therefore, anything 
which can be done to develop gratitude is worth while. 

There is one simple method which Kiwanis clubs can 
adopt to remind members that there is a place for ex- 
pressions of gratitude to God and thus also to teach them to 
thank friends and others who help them. This is by plan- 
ning as standard procedure the offering of grace before 
the luncheon or dinner meetings of the clubs. 

This custom followed regularly week by week will surely 
impress members with the appropriateness of expressions 
of gratitude to friends as well as to the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift. This plan will accomplish something 
toward the cultivation of the commendable habit of 
gratitude. ; 

Such a procedure is also most fitting from another view- 
point—it is a means of contributing to the realization of 
the first Constitutional object of Kiwanis—‘“to give pri- 
macy to the human and spiritual rather than to the material 
values of life.” 

When Kiwanians pause for a moment at the opening of 
the meetings of their clubs to render thanks to God, an 
emphasis is certainly given to the spiritual values of life. 
And grace before club meetings in a real sense makes some 
contribution to the reminding of Kiwanians concerning the 
official public affairs activity to give support to the spir- 
itual aims of our churches, the chief agencies in the crea- 
tion of moral and human and spiritual values in our com- 
munities. é 

Many clubs have long followed the plan of having grace 
offered before each luncheon or dinner meeting. Other 
clubs have never made this a regular part of their club 
programs. Still other clubs haphazardly follow this pro- 
cedure; they have grace when there is a minister, priest, 
rabbi, or other professional religious worker available, but 
otherwise they omit it. 

At a recent Kiwanis meeting which I addressed, the 
president of the club made a special point of explaining 
that grace was usually offered at the club meetings but 
that on this occasion it was omitted because the minister 
member was not present, at least on time, at the meeting. 

Obviously, this thought that a minister or professional 
worker in some religious field is essential to the offering of 
grace is a mistake. No limit has been set on those who 
may express gratitude. Laymen may say grace as well 
as religious workers. In fact, some clubs who follow the 
plan of having grace at the opening of their meetings use 
so far as possible laymen rather than ministers or others 
in religious work for obvious reasons. Other clubs using 


C5 iether it is a virtue which may well be cultivated, 


grace at their meetings vary the plan by occasionally sing- 
ing the doxology or some song of thanksgiving. Certain 
clubs have one of the great prayers of thanksgiving and 
gratitude read as an alternate to an extempore grace. 

In any case, no plausible excuse can be presented for a 
club not having gratitude to God expressed in some formal 
manner before its meetings. Use a layman generally al- 
though not exclusively—whether he offers the grace ex- 
temporaneously or reads a prepared one. Have profes- 
sional religious workers express the grace occasionally. Do 
not use only minister, priest, or rabbi, but also Salvation 
Army officer, theological professor, Christian Science 
Reader, Y.M.C.A., K.C. or Y.M.H.A. Secretary, ete. If 
neither laymen nor others are available have the entire 
club join in the doxology or some other song of gratitude to 
God. 

While I do not consider it advisable constantly to ignore 
those professionally engaged in religious work in arrang- 
ing for the offering of grace, I do suggest it as wise to use 
laymen or the singing of all present at a majority of meet- 
ings. It is surely a mistake to depend solely on professional 
religious workers for the expression of thanks to God and 
to feel that when they are not at the club meetings the 
grace must be omitted. 

Another value of grace at club meetings is that it con- 
tributes to the recognized value of Kiwanis meetings in 
taking the thoughts of the members from their business 
or professional work so that they return to their jobs the 
better prepared to do them. This moment of thinking of 
God as the divine source of life’s blessings gives the greater 
release from the things of earth. This glimpse of heavenly 
things brings a “lift” of greater value than that which any 
cigarette can give. The fellowship with Kiwanians and the 
moment spent with God sends members back to their regu- 
lar duties refreshed in body and renewed in spirit. 

If your club follows the plan of having grace offered at 
all its meetings, plan to introduce variety in the methods 
of saying grace in the same manner as you seek to have 
variety in singing or in program. This will make this ex- 
pression of gratitude to God all the more effective. 

Obviously if the offering of grace at club meetings is 
desirable, the same plan should be followed at inter-club, 
divisional and district dinners and banquets. At meetings 
where meals are not served it is also advisable and appro- 
priate to have the meeting opened with an invocation. At 
such meetings also do not depend solely on minister, priest, 
rabbi or religious worker. Give the layman a chance. 

If your club has never followed the plan of having 
gratitude to God expressed through grace before the club 
meetings, initiate the plan without further delay, as a 
worth-while enrichment of the programs of your club 
meetings and as a means of cultivating gratitude to man 
and to God and of emphasizing the spiritual as against the 
material values of life. 
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The Wagner Labor Disputes Act 


An explanation of the provisions of 
this very important law with a sum- 
marization which is intended to be 
entirely informative and in no 
sense partisan. “It is the law," the 
writer asserts and urges “proper 
codperation on both sides." 


taken on new significance and now 

looms large on the contemporary in- 
dustrial horizon. To many employers, 
it seems a baffling, partisan, and 
troublesome example of legislative in- 
terference. To many others, it is the 
oil to be poured on the troubled waters 
of labor strife. Whatever our attitude, 
it is the law. We must accept it as such. 
In five decisions, which run the gamut 
from obvious interstate commerce regu- 
lation—that of an interstate bus com- 
pany—to that field that had previously 
been regarded by lawyers as peculiarly 
local and intrastate—the relationship 
between a manufacturer, who neverthe- 
less imports raw materials in interstate 
commerce, and distributes his products 
nationally, and his employees in his 
local factory—the Supreme Court has 
spoken, and conclusively settled its con- 
stitutionality. 

It has become increasingly important 
that the employer understand the law 
and know its pitfalls. The wise employer 
will want to do more. He will want to 
use the Act, and he will want his em- 
ployees to use it, not as a ready and 
facile tool of the trained agitator in 
labor strife, but as a means for the in- 
dependent selection of employee repre- 
sentatives, of the employees, by the em- 
ployees, and for the employees, with 
whom the employer may sit across the 
table and deal, with authority, honestly, 
peaceably, and intelligently. 

In procedure, the law is patterned 
after our Federal Trade Commission 
Act. It lists five so-called unfair labor 
practices, as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act lists unfair trade practices, 
and provides for filing of complaint 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board. The Board, in its discretion, 
may then issue a complaint, and serve 
a copy on the employer. Within five 
days, or such time as a trial examiner 
allows, the employer must answer the 
charge, and make whatever objections 
he has to the form and sufficiency of the 
complaint, by certain motions. A hear- 


Ts Wagner Labor Disputes Act has 


ing is then held before a trial examiner, 
at which the employer may appear, call, 


By ROBERT WARD MURPHY 
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examine, and cross-examine witnesses, 
and after which the Board may issue 
an order to “cease and desist” the labor 
practice in question. The Board may 
also order discharged employees rein- 
stated with back pay, and require cer- 
tain “probationary” reports as to fu- 
ture behavior. The orders of the Board 
are enforced by an appropriate order of 
a federal court. 

This is a one-sided law. Although its 
purpose, as stated in Section 7, is to 
guarantee the employee the right to 
choose his own representatives, and to 
protect him from outside interference 
and intimidation in the selection of 
those representatives, it assumes that 
such interference will come only from 
the employer. He alone can do wrong 
under this law. He alone can be guilty 
of unfair labor practices. The employee 
or a labor organization may complain. 
He cannot. The employee or a labor 
organization may demand an election. 
He cannot. The Supreme Court com- 
mented on this and justified it as only a 
beginning toward complete and appro- 
priate regulation. 

What then are the “unfair labor prac- 
tices” apparent or actual commission 
of which the employer must avoid? 


Discrimination or [ISTED third, but 
Discharge on Ac- probably the 
count of Union most important 


eititin os idem. “unfair labor prac- 
binhip tice,” and the one 


involved in all five 
of the Supreme 
Court decisions, is the following: 

“It shall be an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer by discrimina- 
tion in regard to hire or tenure of 
employment or any term or condition 
of employment, to encourage or dis- 
courage membership in any labor or- 
ganization. . .” 

There is a proviso attached, legaliz- 
ing the closed shop, but in no wise re- 
quiring closed shop contracts, or mak- 
ing them mandatory. 

Closely akin to the prohibition of this 
section, is that of Section 8, the first 
“unfair labor practice” set out; which 
is the catch-all of the Act, and reads as 
follows: 


“It shall be an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer to interfere with, 
restrain or coerce employees in the 
exercise of the rights guaranteed in 
Section 7.” 

The latter section provides “employees 
shall have the right to self-organization 
to form, join or assist labor organiza- 
tions, to bargain collectively through 


representatives of their own choosing, 
and to engage in concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection.” 


Employer May N the Jones & 
Exercise Normal Laughlin Steel 
Right to Select Company case, it 
or Discharge Em. Was shown that the 
ployees company had dis- 

charged several of- 

ficers and _ other 


leaders of a union group and it was 
contended that the corporation was dis- 
criminating against membership in the 
union in regard to hire and tenure of 
employment and was interfering with 
their self-organization within the scope 
of the Wagner Act. Although by its 
answer the company denied that the dis- 
charges were for the reasons stated, 
and asserted that they were because 
of inefficiency, violation of rules and 
for other good reasons not ascribable 
to union membership, no proof was of- 
fered, so the Court made no decision 
as to what facts would bring an em- 
ployer within this section. Mr. Justice 
Hughes, however, stated in the opinion: 
“The Act does not interfere with 
the normal exercise of the right of 
the employer to select its employees 
or to discharge them. The employer 
may not, under cover of that right, in- 
timidate or coerce its employees with 
respect to their self-organization and 
representation. On the other hand, 
the Board is not entitled to make its 
authority a pretext for interference 
with the right of discharge when that 
right is exercised for other reasons 
than such intimidation and coercion.” 


Mr. Justice Roberts, in the Associated 
Press case, also stated: 

“The Act does not compel the peti- 
tioner to employ anyone; it does not 
require that the petitioner retain in 
its employ an incompetent editor or 
one who fails faithfully to edit the 
news to reflect the facts without bias 
or prejudice. The Act permits a dis- 
charge for any reason other than 
union activity or agitation for col- 
lective bargaining with employees. 
The restoration of Watson to his 
former position in no sense guaran- 
tees his continuance in petitioner’s 
employ. The petitioner is at liberty 
whenever occasion may arise to ex- 
ercise its undoubted right to sever his 
relationship for any cause that seems 
to it proper, save only as a punish- 
ment for, or discouragement of, such 
activities as the Act declares per- 
missible.” 
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HE sum and sub- 

stance of this 
“unfair labor prac- 
tice” is that in hir- 
ing, firing, lay-offs 
during slack pe- 
riods, etc., union and non-union employ- 
ees must be treated alike, that is, mem- 
bership in a union must not be made a 
determining factor. Note that “discrim- 
ination” is the keyword in this section. 
Obviously, no discrimination can be 
found unless it is shown that the em- 
ployer knew of the employee’s union 
affiliation and discrimination will not be 
presumed. In case of discharge, demo- 
tion or lay-off where there are good rea- 
sons which the employer can show ex- 
isted in good faith for such action, the 
existence of union membership should 
not make this action illegal unless it 
can be shown that the membership was 
a major cause of the action, or the 
determining factor behind the action. 


Union and Non- 
union Employees 
Must be Treated 
Alike 


N VIEW of these 

matters, it is ex- 
tremely important 
that complete and 
accurate records be 
kept from time to 
time of all dis- 
charges, demotions, etc., setting out in 
detail the reason or cause of the dis- 
charge and supporting evidence, if pos- 
sible, signed statements of foremen and 
other employees who are familiar with 
the facts and circumstances of the case. 
This is not only true of future cases, 
but we may anticipate that complaints 
will now arise from instances of dis- 
charge during the past few years. These 
records should be kept separate from 
other payroll, time sheets and person- 
nel records, in order that same may be 
produced in evidence at hearing before 
the Board, and it should be ascertained 
also that the records are complete as to 
all such employees. The management 
should be very cautious in discharging 
employees and possibly no discharge 
should be made in any case until the 
General Manager of the plant has had 
an opportunity to review each individ- 
ual case. Where it becomes necessary 
to discharge an employee for inefficiency 
or violation of rules, the cause for the 
discharge should be noted in the records, 
together with the proof available to 
substantiate such an allegation. In 
many cases, it may be possible to give 
prior notice or warning, and if this is 
done, proof of this should also be pre- 
served. 


It is Important 
that Complete 
Records be Kept 
of All Discharges, 


Demotions, etc. 


Collective Bar- pores _ 

ining and Rep- air labor 

pas di , practice” is as fol- 
lows: 


“Tt shall be an 
unfair labor practice for an employer 
to refuse to bargain collectively with 
the representatives of his employees 
subject to the provisions of Section 
9A.” 


Section 9A is as follows: 
“Representatives designated or 
selected for the purposes of collective 


bargaining by the majority of the em- 
ployees in a unit appropriate for such 
purposes, shall be the exclusive rep- 
resentatives of all the employees in 
such unit for the purposes of collective 
bargaining in respect to rates of pay, 
wages, hours of employment or other 
conditions of employment. Provided, 
that any individual employee or group 
of employees shall have the right at 
any time to present grievances to 
their employer.” 


Section 9B provides that “the Board 
shall decide in each case whether the ap- 
propriate unit for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining shall be the employer 
unit, craft unit, plant unit, or sub- 
division thereof.” It is also provided 
in Section 9C that “whenever a ques- 
tion affecting commerce arises concern- 
ing the representation of employees, the 
Board may investigate such controversy 
and certify to the parties in writing the 
name or names of the representatives 
that have been designated or selected. 
In any such investigation, the Board 
shall provide for an appropriate hear- 
ing and may take a secret ballot of em- 
ployees.” The rules provide for the 
filing of a petition by any person or 
labor organization (but no petition can 
be filed by the employer), which shall 
set out, among other things, a descrip- 
tion of the bargaining unit claimed to 
be appropriate, the number and classi- 
fication of employees claimed by the 
petitioner to be represented and a brief 
statement setting forth the nature of the 
question or controversy involved. It is 
then provided that the regional direc- 
tor of the Board may conduct an investi- 
gation and hearing, serving notice upon 
the employer who may be present. After 
the hearing the Board determines what 
is the appropriate bargaining unit and 
whether it is necessary to take a secret 
ballot and orders the same to be taken. 

It has been held that it is not neces- 
sary that there be an active controversy 
between representatives of rival groups 
to justify an election. 

Until the Board designates the ap- 
propriate bargaining unit and certifies 
to the employer the representative elect- 
ed by the majority of employees, he has 
no way of knowing with what repre- 
sentative he must “collectively bargain” 
as the representative of his employees. 
He does not know what will be designat- 
ed as “the appropriate unit” for col- 
lective bargaining—the entire corpora- 
tion, each division or factory or some 
“craft” within the industry. It is ques- 
tionable whether an employer violates 
Sub-section 5 by refusing to collec- 
tively bargain in this case because this 
duty is “subject to the provision of Sec- 
tion 9A,” the Section providing for ma- 
jority representative certified by the 
Board. However, until such certifica- 
tion it may be well to bargain with every 
representative claiming to represent the 
employees. The Supreme Court has 
specifically stated that the employer is 
not required to reach any agreement but 
it is sound policy to at least listen to the 
demands of each group and make what- 
ever adjustments are possible. 

It probably is not proper to demand 
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a list of the employees which any group 
claims to represent because any subse- 
quent discharges might be misconstrued 
or misinterpreted as intimidation or 
coercion. 


T IS to be noted 

that a distinction 
is drawn between 
“bargaining” and 
the presentation of 
grievances. The Act provides that once 
representatives of the majority are des- 
ignated, they are the exclusive repre- 
sentatives of all the employees in this 
process of “bargaining.” The employer 
is not only bound to bargain with them, 
but he is substantially prohibited from 
bargaining with any other individual 
employees or representatives or groups. 
The employer may, however, discuss 
grievances with any employees or 
groups at any time so long as such dis- 
cussions do not infringe on the exclusive 
bargaining rights of the majority. 

We do not know how far an employer 
must go in order to avoid liability for 
the “unfair labor practice” of refusal 
to “bargain collectively.” It has been 
held under the old Labor Relations 
Board’s rulings that it is not enough 
merely to listen to the propositions of 
the employee, but there must be an hon- 
est attempt to reach an agreement by 
discussion, counter offers, ete. How- 
ever, Chief Justice Hughes, in the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel case, made the state- 
ment “the Act does not compel agree- 
ments between employers and em- 
ployees. It does not compel any agree- 
ment whatever. It does not prevent the 
employer ‘from refusing to make a col- 
lective contract and hiring individuals 
on whatever terms’ the employer ‘may 
by unilateral action determine.’ ” 

When an election is held, according 
to the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
under the similar Railway Labor Act, if 
a majority of employees votes in the 
election the decision of the majority 
voting is sufficient to establish the rep- 
resentation of the union even though 
this is not a majority of the employees. 
The Court in this case did not decide 
what would happen if a majority of 
employees did not vote. 


Exclusive Bar- 
gaining Rights of 
Majority 


Closed Shop Le- 
gal but not Man- 
datory 


HERE is a sec- 

tion in the Act 
legalizing closed 
shop agreements. 
However, the Act 
does not make closed shops mandatory. 
Senator Wagner himself has said: 
“There is nothing in the bill which fa- 
vors the closed shop. It provides mere- 
ly that closed shop agreements may be 
made but only in those states where 
they are now legal by voluntary agree- 
ments between employer and em- 
ployees.” 


Company Unions UB-SECTION 2 


and Company of Section 8 
Aid to Certain Provides that it is 
Unions an unfair labor 


practice for any 
(Turn to page 450) 
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The long view is what girls learn to take in Girl Scout camps and the long view, too, must be taken 
by older members of the agree ae who realize that the character-building values of Scouting must 


be made availab 


e to an ever-widening circle of future citizens. 


You Can Help Girl Scouts 
Celebrate 25th Anniversary 


This article suggests a number of 
ways in which your Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work can assist in 
helping the Girl Scouts celebrate 
their 25th anniversary. 


How well do you and the other 
members of your club know your daugh- 
ters and your daughters’ friends? Not 
as well as you’d like to, probably. Per- 
haps, as a result of this, your club has 
already made a beginning of codperat- 


ing with the girls’ organizations in 
your town. Whether you have or 
not, 1987 offers an especially good 


opportunity for all Kiwanians to get 
better acquainted with the younger 
generation. This is the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Girl Scouts in the United 
States and who could resist the chance 
to pitch in and help them celebrate? 

There are camperships, for instance. 
Perhaps you could make it possible for 
more girls to build healthy bodies and 
well-balanced minds at Girl Scout 
camps this summer. Girl Scouts from 
all over the United States and all over 
the world will be coming to the im- 
pressive international encampment at 
Camp Andree, near Briarcliff Manor, 
New York, in August, but the girls who 
stay at home deserve a chance to find 
fun and develop health wherever they 
may be. Or perhaps your local camp 
could be filled were it not for trans- 


portation difficulties. Kiwanis clubs 
in some towns have arranged to get 
the girls to and from camp throughout 
the camping season. 

Maybe the Girl Scouts of your town 
are working for achievement badges 
on which members of your club could 
advise them. Garage owners and auto- 
mobile dealers have instructed whole 
troops in the mechanics and handling 


25th Va 
ANNIVERSARY} 


Girl Scouts Today oni 


Leaders of Tomorrow 


This is the composite portrait by Lawrence 
Wilbur of a Girl Scout, that familiar girl in 
green who, born on March 12, 1912, in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, celebrates her 25th birthday 
this year in 4,366 American communities. 
There are now nearly 400,000 members in 
the Girl Scout organization founded by 
Mrs, Juliette Gordon Low. 
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of automobiles; the girls gained their 
motorist badges and their instructors 
performed a service not only to the 
girls but to the whole motoring public. 
Newspapermen can help to train and 
examine candidates for the journalist’s 
badge. Other business men may find 
the satisfaction that comes of giving 
authoritative and helpful advice to 
girls who are working for the business 
woman, electrician, handy woman or 
telegrapher badges. 

Father and Daughter Dinners are 
one of the best ways to get acquainted 
with your daughter and her friends 
and to discover their needs. Kiwanis 
clubs can codperate with local Girl 
Scout Councils this year and every 
year to plan such dinners. Some Ki- 
wanians insist that they never realized 
what grand future citizens their com- 
munity had until they went to a Girl 
Scout party. To see young faces light 
up with enthusiasm at the mention of 
camping, homemaking, or gardening 
puts bright ideas in many a man’s 
head. Maybe the girls have a problem 
of landscaping the grounds of their 
Little House—timely help from a 
nursery-garden owner would benefit 
not only the Girl Scouts but provide 
an inspiration for home landscaping 
as well. Maybe there is a troop of 
crippled girls in town, or perhaps there 
are girls who would like to form a 
troop but lack a leader with suitable 
training. Kiwanis clubs can step in 
here to make it possible for leaders to 
take training so that more Girl Scouts 
may be on hand to celebrate coming 
anniversaries. 

When you get acquainted with the 
Girl Scouts, you’ll find any number 
of ways to join in the celebration of 
their Silver Jubilee—ways which will 
enable both Kiwanis and the Girl 
Scouts to increase their effectiveness 
this year and in the future. 





When her duffle is firmly tied up, this happy 

Girl Scout will be ready to start for camp. 

Each year many Kiwanis clubs coéperate 

with local Girl Scout councils to provide 

camperships for many girls who otherwise 

might never know the healthful joys of life 
in the out-of-doors. 
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SOFT SHOULDERS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


to a distant chiffon dress of pale lavender, the new 
grass-edged highway stretched on to the lavender haze 
of distance. 

My car was not new. It was just old enough to be a 
friend, and like a friend, I knew the sound of its voice, 
its happy hum as it sped along, leaving mile after mile of 
spurned highway behind it. 

The state through which I was passing had developed a 
wonderful system of highways, and the one on which I 
drove was a new one, broad, straight and banked on the 
very few turns it had. 

The roadside signs were uniform in color and set with 
small glass jewels which picked up the headlights at night 
and reflected them in glittering warning to the heedless 
motorist. 

They were the usual signs indicating a curve, a cross- 
road or a railroad, but the most frequent of all was the 
sign carrying the warning: Soft Shoulders. The road was 
new; the earth on each side of it had not had time to harden 
to the point where it would bear the weight of a car. 

I was alone and thinking. There are few places where 
aman can do a better job of real thinking than driving a 
car alone, or sitting in a boat fishing. 

Because I love Kiwanis, I was thinking of it and its 
victories and its difficulties; its origin and its destiny. I 
remembered that it had weathered successfully the worst 
depression that this continent in general, and the United 
States in particular, has ever experienced. I could not 
help but feel that the enthusiasm which carried us through 
that depression would carry us on indefinitely. 

Then I began to think about something every man must 
think about, if he reasons at all. That is the small amount 
of our potential power we use. I thought of the elephant, 
as I always do when I think of unused power. When I 
see one of those great pachyderms and realize that the 
mahout who sits on top of his head and guides him here 
and there at will, is but a fly on so huge a brute, I always 
wonder what would happen if the elephant became con- 
scious of his power, reached up with his trunk and tossed 
the mahout aside, and started out to amuse himself. I 
always wonder why the great brute ever allowed himself 
to be captured, tamed and made the humble servant of man. 

When I realize the potential strength of Kiwanis, and 
compare what we might do for good in the world, with 
what we are doing, I cannot help but wonder why we do 
not do more. It is not that I am not proud of what we have 
accomplished, but that I wonder why we do not do more. 

No organization on this continent has a greater power 
to mould public opinion. If we thought as one man, if 
we worked as one man, each doing his share, we could 
purify politics, we could stop highway accidents, we could 
realize most of the great ideals all of us dream about. 

Why don’t we do this? As I drove along, it occurred 
to me that my answer faced me every few miles along 
that highway. The answer was: Soft Shoulders. 

In Kiwanis, as in every other organization, the burden 
of the work is carried on by less than the majority of the 
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members. The old wheel horses in every club and district 
shoulder the burden and carry on. All too many of us 
have Soft Shoulders. 

The Soft Shoulders are a bit tender for carrying the 
burden of civic betterment. They are a bit too soft to 
shoulder the responsibility of committee chairmanships. 
They are too tender to head a drive for the best interests 
of the town in which the club functions. 

The real problem of Kiwanis is toughening up the Soft 
Shoulder members and getting them so interested that 
they will bear their part of the burden of Kiwanis, and 
then distributing the burden so that each man will bear 
his share and bear it cheerfully and happily. 

This problem comes down from the top to the individual 
members of the organization. It is the job of the Inter- 
national officers to watch each district to see to it that 
there are no Soft Shoulder districts; that each one is as 
good, functions as well and progresses as rapidly as the 
other districts. 

It is the job of the District Governor and district officers 
to see to it that each club in that district carries on, and 
that, insofar as possible, there are no Soft Shoulder clubs 
in the district. 

Next it becomes the duty of the club president and 
officers to make sure that each committee in the club car- 
ries out its work. Then it is the duty of each committee 
chairman to see to it that each individual Kiwanian on 
his committee lifts his part of the burden of the work. 

Thinking through in this manner, it comes to me that 
here every problem of Kiwanis begins and ends. It is 
the individual Kiwanian to whom we must look for the 
success of the whole organization. If among us we have 
men who lack a keen sense of individual responsibility, 
we will always have a weakness in the whole structure of 
Kiwanis. 

It is like a runner in a woman’s silk stocking. A single 
thread dropped will run on up through the organization 
to its very top, weakening the whole structure. 

We must remember that the Soft Shoulder member 
cannot be toughened to carry his share of the burden of 
work unless we can make him feel his responsibility. All 
Kiwanis work is altruistic work. It is work a man does 
because of his sense of duty; it is work which must be 
put on his shoulders in proportion to the time he has to 
spare, and the enthusiasm he has for the organization. 

Whether it is necessary for this inspiration to come 
down from the top, or whether this Soft Shoulder situa- 
tion can best be solved by inspiration coming up from 
the bottom to the top, is the question. 

It would seem that if each man of us would make up 
his mind that he would not be a Soft Shoulder Kiwanian; 
that he would carry his part of the load; that he would 
assume his share of the responsibility, and that he would 
hold tight to a keen sense of his own responsibility, there 
would be no problems of any kind in Kiwanis. 

Of course, this is expecting a lot. But every one does 
expect a lot from Kiwanians—a lot of inspiration and a lot 
of work. That is why we are proud to be Kiwanians. 
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This group of Kiwanians, their wives and friends, gathered at the Trocadero Restaurant located in Piccadilly Circus, London, Us des 


at 12:30 p.m., Friday, May 14. 


ceremonies. 


All were in London to participate in the pleasure and inspirations connected with the Coronation 


Kirwanians Meet in London 
Following Coronation 


IWANIANS of the United States and Canada will be 
justly proud of the fine meeting held in London just 
after the Coronation ceremonies. International Sec- 

retary Parker urged in whatever ways were possible that 
Kiwanians present in London for the Coronation get to- 
gether and hold a luncheon meeting, a meeting which 
would certainly be unique in Kiwanis history. 

When names of those planning to be in attendance were 
furnished to Secretary Parker, letters announcing the pro- 
posed meeting were sent to them. Secretary Parker asked 
R. George McCuish, Past Governor of the Pacific-Northwest 
District and a member of the Vancouver, B. C., club, to 
take charge of arrangements in London, knowing he would 


Georgia, who with Mrs. Heinz had planned to be in attend- 
ance at the ceremonies. All names and addresses available 
were referred to Chairman McCuish for contact in London. 

The meeting was an outstanding success, a splendid 
tribute to the appreciation of Kiwanians of Canada and 
the United States, one for the other, and of the interest 
of Kiwanians in the crowning of rulers of the Empire on 
which the sun never sets. There were present sixty-two 
persons. But these fine, successful meetings do not just 
happen. Chairman McCuish started May 7 to arrange for 
his meeting of May 14 and his efforts were crowned with 
suzcess. He has written a letter to Secretary Parker telling 
of the plans and the fears and the triumphs and in his own 


have whole-hearted and earnest codperation from Past 
Heinz 


International President Henry C. 


Strand Palace Hotel, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
May 15, 1937. 

Dear Fred: 

Well, it is all over. Quite a bit of 
work but all very much worth while. 

Several places were recommended to 
me but I selected the Trocadero, a 
very nice place, a nice reception room, 
very nice banqueting place—every- 
thing satisfactory in every way. 

The next proposition was to get a 
public stenographer to send out the 
letter. The date bothered me, as it was 
out of the question to hold it prior 
to the Coronation, the day after was 
too soon, so I selected Friday, May 
14. I found out since that I made a 
wise choice. Unfortunately two or 


of Atlanta, 


three wrote me that they had to leave 
the day following the Coronation. In 
my notice of invitation I pointed out 
that this meeting would be important 
and exceptional—Kiwanians from 
practically every state in the Union 
and every province in Canada meeting 
over here in the capital of the British 
Empire. A great privilege to take that 
story back to their club. 

I had hoped to have Hon. R. B. 
Bennett as speaker and when I got in 
touch with him he was very much in- 
terested, wished to do the job but un- 
fortunately had another engagement. 
He tried to rearrange his affairs but 
finally found he positively could not 
do so. 

You will realize I had no idea how 


fine way presents the story of one of Kiwanis’ most unique 
meetings. Here it is: 


many acceptances we would have and 
so took a chance on guaranteeing 
thirty-five. The day prior to the lunch- 
eon we had forty-two acceptances and 
by the evening of the day before we 
had twelve more. I scheduled the meet- 
ing to start at 12:30 but arranged with 
the restaurant that we would sit down 
at one o’clock. This would give them 
half an hour to get acquainted and 
have a little chat. 

Before one o’clock we had some 
sixty put in an appearance. The num- 
ber, of course, included wives of Ki- 
wanians, daughters and guests. We 
arranged a price of eight shillings each 
which took care of everything. I had 
Walter Zeller of Montreal along with 
Brent Brown of Vancouver looking 
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Coronation 


FROM the latter years of the reign of Queen Victoria un- 


til now, and now more than ever, reigning British Sover- 


eigns have perhaps exerted a greater influence on the 


people of the United States than upon their own English- 


speaking subjects, and that's a simple matter of mathematics 


—there are more English-speaking people in the Republic 
of the United States than there are in all the British Empire. 


Canadians hailed the investiture on May 12, of King 


George VI and Queen Elizabeth with special fervor because 


they were the first Sovereigns to be crowned King and 


Queen of Canada, not over Canada. 


Much can and has been said in loyal eulogy of our new 


rulers in whom all that we came to revere and love in the 


persons and reigns of the late King George V, and Queen 


Mary who survives, seems to be living again. 


But for Ki- 


wanians, the finest aspect of the Coronation is the fact that 


in this Empire the Royal Family exemplifies the ideal that 


the Family, any Family, is Royal. 


In His Majesty, British 


fatherhood was crowned anew on May 12; and in Queen 
Elizabeth's enthronement beside King George VI, British 


motherhood the world over had homage richer and brighter 


than all the jewels which adorn their Imperial crowns. 


G. A. LEICHLITER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ontario 


after the collection of the luncheon 
payments. 

At the head table were Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Heinz, Mr. and Mrs. Brenton S. 
Brown of Vancouver, Rev. and Mrs. 
George Hasel of Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia, W. A. McAdam, Agent Gen- 
eral for British Columbia in London 
and Mrs. McAdam, Mr. and Mrs. Glen 
Dodson of Atlanta, Mrs. McCuish and 
myself. 

I had the Rev. Mr. Hasel pronounce 
the invocation and Bill Stevenson led 
the singing of “God Save the King” and 
‘“‘“America” then while the luncheon was 
going on I had community singing two 
or three times. All present introduced 
themselves, giving their name, their 
club, their office or past office in Ki- 
wanis and anything else they wished 
to say, providing they did not take too 
long. Most of them spoke about their 
home towns. For instance, Edward H. 





Forke of Logan Square, Chicago, ad- 
vised the folks that Chicago was really 
not bad at all and that he would guar- 
antee anyone who journeyed there ab- 
solute protection. Brent Brown said 
Vancouver was a very modest city and 
could only lay claim to having the best 
climate and the finest scenery in the 
whole world, Frank McKinney of Win- 
nipeg spoke of the weather, the wide 
streets of his city and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. The latter 
reference went over big, as the Moun- 
ties made a great hit in the Coronation 
parade. Bill Stevenson sang a couple 
of solos, the last one was especially 
enthusiastically received, being ‘‘Land 
of Hope and Glory,” which was very 
appropriate particularly at this time. 
H. M. (Corkie) MacCorkindale of Van- 
couver was appointed as scribe. 

In introducing Henry Heinz, I spoke 
of his contribution to Kiwanis, his out- 
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standing service as International presi- 
dent, the esteem in which he is held by 
members of the organization every- 
where, the work Kiwanis has done and 
the place it has filled in cementing 
friendship between the two peoples of 
the North American continent. I ex- 
pressed the hope that some day there 
would be Kiwanis clubs in the British 
Isles, particularly in London, even if 
the club was not organized anywhere 
else outside of its present boundaries. 
I of course, referred to this as the first 
Kiwanis club meeting to be held in the 
British Isles and as fitting that it 
should be held here on Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, in the capital of the British Isles. 
I also gave full credit to our cnergetic 
and wide-awake secretary for the or- 
ganization of this meeting—a meeting 
that will certainly go down in Kiwanis 
history. The reference to the organi- 
zation of a club in London had a very 
fine reception. 

Henry Heinz made a wonderful ad- 
dress. He paid a tribute to those who 
were responsible for this wonderful 
meeting. He said he had never before 
realized that there was the same home- 
like atmosphere on both sides of the 
Atlantic although he said he should 
have guessed this in view of the fact 
that our national anthems have the 
same music. He agreed with the chair- 
man that Kiwanis should some day in- 
clude the British Isles. He spoke of 
the excellent work accomplished in 
community service by the great rank 
and file of Kiwanis clubs, how it broad- 
ened men’s lives and increased their 
usefulness as citizens. He said this 
gathering was one of the events which 
will never be forgotten in the history 
of Kiwanis. He spoke at some length 
on the wonderful Coronation ceremony 
and parade, the noticeable love of the 
British people for their King and 
Queen, the tremendous’ enthusiasm 
everywhere during the Coronation 
parade, the fact that people were 
crowding the streets at five o’clock in 
the morning finding their way to their 
seats and points of vantage. 

In thanking the speaker the chair- 
man said that in days to come they 
might remember passing along the 
route of march of the King and Queen, 
the unbounded enthusiasm and cheer- 
ing for Queen Mary and the little prin- 
cesses, the reception given the Royal 
Mounted Police, the soldiers from 
India, Australia, South Africa and all 
parts of the British Empire, but the 
Kiwanis memory would always hold 
and cherish the address of Past Inter- 
national President Henry C. Heinz. 
(Turn to page 447) 
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OPPORTUNITY 


HEN an_ automobile party Ow L£TS FIND 

starts out for a day’s trip with A ao 
a packed picnic lunch, they begin ge . 
around the middle of the day to look f " 
for a proper setting for their lunch- 
eon party. Around twelve o’clock 
they see a lovely place beside a little 
stream, which looks like it might be 
worth while, but there is no shade, 
so the party drives on. 

A bit farther there is a deserted schoolhouse, the yard 
of which seems a rather nice place, but half a dozen boys 
are playing ball in the yard, so the party goes on, looking 
for a more private place. On the average trip, this will 
continue until finally the party, in the desperation of 
hunger, will stop beside a barn in the hot sun and devour 
the lunch without getting out of the car. 

People in a hurry run past more things than they catch 
up with, and people who are too particular find that they 
must at long last take something less worth while than 
some of the opportunities they passed. 

Is it well for a Kiwanis club to pass up jobs of work 
because they seem too small to be worth the time of the 
club; because they do not seem exactly suited to the 
membership, or because they are work that some other 
organization in town should be handling? 

Kiwanis is, and should remain, a live group, ready to 
take on any work not too big to be finished in a year; not 
so expensive that it will be too great a financial burden 
on the membership. 

Our organization thrives and grows on the things it 
does, rather than on the things it says or has said to it 
by the speaker of the day. Through labor we thrive. We 
should not scorn the small things which come before us 
as being too trifling for our consideration. 

If we are too particular, we are liable to be like the 
automobile luncheon party, and have to take something 
less attractive later on. 
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“Never check a generous impulse.”—Harry 


Howell. 


THEY ARE LOOSE STICK AROUND YOUNG 


UNDREDS and hundreds of thou- ren eey 

sands of them are loose on the 
world. About half of them are boys 
and about half of them are girls. 
They are trying to swap a high school 
diploma for employment; an A. B. 
fora J. O. B. 

Inside of the next few months, 
they are going to be a discouraged 
and disconsolate group. Most of them are residents of 
towns of less than ten thousand inhabitants, Most Kiwanis 
clubs are located in towns of less than ten thousand 
inhabitants. 

These boys and girls who have stuck to school until 
they have finished high school or college, are the cream of 
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the crop of youngsters produced in your town. If they 
cannot get employment locally, they are going to drift 
away to the nearby big cities and be lost to the town for- 
ever. They will be attracted, as young people always are, 
to the bright lights and the greater excitements of the 
big town. 

If something isn’t done about it, your town will lose 
the best of each year’s crop of youngsters, and its future 
citizens will be made up of the less educated and less 
capable young folks who have grown up in it. 

This is a real problem for Kiwanis. Retaining the best 
of the local crop of youngsters to become the citizens of 
the future, is the best service any club can render its town. 
Such work is building indeed, and building of the highest 
order, because it is building a better citizenship and rais- 
ing the cultural standards of the town. 

This job is well worth assigning to a committee which 
could interview these young people and ascertain their 
plans and ambitions, and see what can be done locally in 
aiding in their accomplishment. 


<<< 


The ease with which an ant can locate a pic- 
nic should add wisdom to his reputation for in- 
dustry. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


T’S the crack of doom! 

It’s Judgment Day! 

It’s the Pay Off! 

The show has folded and the cur- 
tain is down. To the tune of Gabriel’s 
horn we will march up and get the 
returns, 

There goes your Kiwanis club in 
single file. 

While we await our turn, let’s place a few bets. Let’s 
pick the winner. Which one of the members of your club 
is going to win the crown with the greatest number of 
stars in it? Look them over now while they are standing 
in line. 

Is it going to be Bill, the president, who has worked so 
hard for the club; who has sacrificed his time, prodded his 
committees, worried his program chairmen and been push- 
ing the club all year long? Is he your pick for the win- 
ner? 

Is it going to be Jerry, who has had the under-privileged 
child work all year, and who has been a willing instrument 
in the hand of God to bring more comfort, more happiness, 
more health and more joy into the lives of these little un- 
fortunates? Do you think Jerry is going to be the most 
highly rewarded of all the Kiwanians? 

Is it going to be Tom, who has made all that dough, and 
who hands it out so generously for every good cause the 
club has taken up; whose money is always ready for any 
good work the club is doing? Is that generous man going 
to get the big starry crown at the pay off? 

Or would you place your bet on Nick, that quiet man 
who rarely says a word in the club, who has always refused 
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its offices and its honors, but who can be depended upon 
to put his shoulder to any Kiwanis wheel and push with 
the quiet strength which is in him? Do you think Nick 
will win? 

Place your bet before the judgment is handed down. 

No, don’t do that yet. Wait just a minute! 

How about you? Are you a contender? Has your work 
in the club been such that you think you have a chance to 
cop the big prize? No modesty now! Ask yourself the 
question and then answer honestly. 

Do you think you have given as much of yourself to the 
fine work of Kiwanis as has hustling Bill, the president; 
the sympathetic Jerry; the generous Tom or the quiet 
Nick? 

Why not, feller? Why not? 

You know that no organization ever offered a finer op- 
portunity for a man to express the inherent good that is 
in him. No organization ever offered a better chance for a 
man of your calibre to do good work, without cant or creed. 

Just how do you excuse yourself to yourself for your 
failure to take advantage of these opportunities? Have 
these other fellows got something that you lack? Are 
they smarter; are they better men; have they more of 
the milk of human kindness in their hearts? 

Why shouldn’t somebody be betting on you? 

If you don’t honestly believe that you have a chance 
to win in this race, shouldn’t you be doing something 
about it? 

t+ .¢+ ¢ 


Is your committee in the Kiwanis club on a sit- 
down strike? Remember that it is a standing 
committee. 


PENNIES FROM HEAVEN 


T is a long cry from Abraham Lin- 
coln, lying on the rough floor of a 
log cabin to read law by the flickering 
light of a pine knot, and the pampered 
law student of today, in an easy chair 
under a specially designed reading 
lamp in an air-conditioned room. 

Whether the roughness of the youth 
of Lincoln made for the ruggedness 
of his character, and whether the pennies from heaven 
which a fond father showers down on the pampered sons 
of today, make for softness of character, we will never 
know. There are always so many exceptions that a rule is 
difficult to lay down. 

No longer does the student trudge two or three miles 
through the snow to a schoolhouse where the first arrival 
must build the fire in the old drum stove, and stand shiver- 
ing until the draughty room heats up. The modern boy 
catches the school bus at the corner and rides to a steam- 
heated schoolhouse to sit at a scientifically designed desk. 

The modern school boy has educational pennies from 
heaven, but is he as good a student, is he as appreciative 
of the advantages of education as that other boy who had 
to sacrifice so much for every year of learning? It is the 
unattainable which ever haunts the corridors of heart’s 
desire. It is the difficult to attain which brings apprecia- 
tion. Pennies from heaven are less appreciated than the 
same number of pennies earned by the boy who spends them. 

So what? 

So nothing. The boy who trudged through the snow is 
now the father of the other boy. He showers his son with 
pennies from heaven so that his boy will not have to endure 
the hardships he overcame in his youth. If, in so doing, he 
breaks down the moral fibre of that boy, if he makes of him 
a softy, he is doing so with the best of intentions. 

It would seem to the thoughtful observer, however, that 
pennies from heaven are being showered in cloudbursts, 
and the recipients of these pennies show little appreciation 
of them. Perhaps we have too many pennies from heaven 
ourselves, 

But let us all have a care lest we injure with kindness. 
Let us pause before we shower on our children so many 
blessings that they become commonplace. There can be 
too much of a good thing. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


T IS now the summer your club 

waited for last winter before en- 
gaging in that fine piece of work. 

It is now the time you decided last 
winter would be the right time to 
build that Boy Scout cabin in the 
woods so the kids would have some 
place to roost when they went on 
their annual vacation. 


It is now the time you decided to build that swimming 
or wading pool, that the youngsters of your town might 
have a place to swim which would prevent the many drown- 
ings in the river that you had last summer. 


This is the time you felt would be just right to erect 
and equip that playground for the youngsters who are 
out of school and need some one to supervise their play. 

Yes, summer is here. This is the time when you de- 
cided it would be a good plan for some of the nature lovers 
in the club to take the boys on long hikes through the 
woods, teaching them about birds, about trees and wild 
flowers; teaching them to distinguish between the insects 
which are the friends of man, and those which are enemies. 


Now is the time you were waiting for to begin all that 
good work, and some of it may not have been begun. 
Some of it may have been neglected. If all of it has been, 
then the postponement last winter was just an excuse to 
avoid getting at it. If a major portion of it has been 
started or finished, then the club is in a healthy condition, 
and the postponement to a more convenient season was a 
real postponement, not just an eternal put-off. 

There is always Kiwanis work to be done in the right- 
now, just as there is Kiwanis work to be planned for the 
future. The only excuse to postpone until the future is 
that you are too busy doing good deeds right now to do the 
work suggested 
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Rich relations are rarely good friends. 


THE FAITHFUL 


HIS, then, shall be a few words 

of praise for that little group of 
faithful ones who get less than their 
meed of applause, and less than their 
share of appreciation from any one 
except the chairman of the Inter- 
Club Relations Committee. 

They are that faithful little band 
who make up the committee that at- 
tends the inter-club meetings at nearby clubs, and holds 
up the reputation of the club for coéperation with other 
clubs. 

They are the ones who save their club from the charge 
that, although they believe in codperation in their own 
home club, they feel that codperation has no business get- 
ting out on the road and including the clubs in nearby 
cities. They are the ones who keep other clubs from be- 
lieving that their club believes that charity begins at home 
and should stay there. 

All praise to this faithful band. Sad to relate, in almost 
every club it is found that practically the same men bear 
the burden of this splendid Kiwanis duty. Almost always, 
it is the same group who stand by when the chairman calls 
for volunteers to go to the meeting at Jonesville. 

For the best interests of the other clubs, this should not 
be. Each member of the home club must realize that the 
other clubs grow tired of looking at these same faces. 
They are rarely the handsomest men in the club. They 
rarely monopolize the oratorical ability of the club. Though 
they have a great love for Kiwanis in their hearts, it is 
only natural that the neighboring clubs should wish to see 
some new faces at their inter-club meetings. 

It certainly seems as though a few new men might occa- 
sionally break down and accompany these faithful few to 
the inter-club meetings of the vicinity. 


Giad 70 séé You BUT 
COWUDN'T YOU SUPPLY 
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ing De Luxe 


By CLINTON S. HARLEY 


Former International Vice President; Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of University, Seattle, Washington 


7 Picture in your 










































The International Good-Will car- 
avan breakfasted with Victoria 
Club at the Empress Hotel. 


OTHING is finer than 
N a carefully planned, 

well attended inter- 
club meeting between two 
Kiwanis clubs. The joy of 
meeting old friends and the 
thrill of making new ones, 
the spirit of Kiwanis which 
is so in evidence and the 
enjoyable program all tend 
to make such an occasion 
one which a  Kiwanian 
wants to take part in. What 
do you think of an inter-club meeting 
which was participated in by every club 
of a large division and which lasted 
twenty-four hours and was held not 
only in a half dozen cities but both in 
Canada and the United States? Such 
was the inter-club meeting recently par- 
ticipated in by all the clubs of Division 
I of the Pacific-Northwest District of 
Kiwanis. 


The Round-Up 

This glorious occasion was made pos- 
sible by the energy of M. Leo Sweeney, 
president of the Vancouver Kiwanis 
club. It was his idea that all the clubs 
in Division I could join together in a 
grand inter-club meeting and when Leo 
gets an idea, nothing can stop him. 
They call him “The Human Dynamo” 
of the Vancouver club, and when he put 
the proposition to the Board of Directors 
the magnificence of the idea was 
such that nothing was allowed to stand 
in the way of making this the great- 
est meeting of its kind ever attempted. 


Crossing on the midnight steamer from Vancouver, 


mind the obsta- 
cles which had 
to be overcome 
for such a meet- 
ing. The clubs 
of Division I 
are in far-flung 
portions of the 
Pacific North- 
west; Vancou- 
ver and North 
Vancouver, on 
Burrad Inlet; 
across’ the 
straits of 
Georgia, on 
Vancouver  Is- 


wanians talked and sang and made 
plans for the trip until the wee small 
hours of the morning but when the 
boat docked at Victoria at 7:30 all were 
ready for breakfast with the Victoria 
and Nanaimo clubs. President Walter 
Walker of the Victoria club presided 
and Mayor MacGavin welcomed us in 
behalf of that beautiful city of Van- 
couver Island. The Nanaimo Kiwanians 
and ladies must have started mighty 
early in the morning for they were 
there in full force. After a delightful 
breakfast we all moved to the dock and 
boarded the “Iroquois” for Port An- 
geles. Two more cars full of Vancouver 
Island Kiwanians had joined us so now 
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Vancouver Kiwanians’ cars on the deck at Victoria 
made an imposing array. 


land, are Victoria and Nanaimo. Then 
over the Straits of Juan de Fuca is 
Port Angeles, in the Olympic Penin- 
sula, of the State of Washington. 
Nearly 100 miles east and across Puget 
Sound are the Kiwanis Clubs of Ana- 
cortes, Mount Vernon and Stanwood. 
North, almost to the International 
Boundary, is Bellingham and across the 
Boundary, on the Fraser River, is New 
Westminster. 


Accomplishing the "Impossible" 

It seems impossible but the “impos- 
sible’ was accomplished and the trip 
is now a glorious memory. It started on 
May 38, when at midnight fifteen car- 
loads of Kiwanians and ladies left Van- 
couver on the “Princess Marguerite.” 
With breakfast scheduled at 7:30 in 
the Empress Hotel in Victoria the next 
morning, promptly to bed should have 
been the order but not that bunch. 
Vancouver and North Vancouver Ki- 


we had approximately eighty in the 
party. 
Stormy Weather 
That trip to Port An- 
geles. Talk about rough 
weather. Waves rolled and 


the wind howled and the 
boat bobbed around like a 
cork and when we finally 
swung in behind the break- 
water at Port Angeles we 
were all glad that that par- 
ticular sea voyage was over. 
At Port Angeles we divided 
into two sections. Half of 
the party remained in that 





At Mount Vernon, Washington, a youngster pa- 
raded with this Welcome sign. 


beautiful city and had lunch with the 

Port Angeles Kiwanis club. Vice Presi- 

dent Charley Lynn presided and Mayor 
(Turn to page 452) 
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Vocational Agriculture and the F. F. A. 


a ad ODAY there are 
Pe Fi) 3 4,600 chapters of 


the Future Farmers 
of America scattered 
throughout the United 
States, Puerto-Rico 
and Hawaii. In these 
chapters are over 122,000 boys, most 
of whom have been reared on the farm 
and desire to learn more of the pro- 
gressive ideas which should govern the 
running of a modern farm. 

Since vocational agriculture was es- 
tablished in our high schools in 1917, 
the boys enrolled in these courses have 
felt a spirit of comradeship due to 
their common background and desires 
with regard to farming as a vocation. 
Under the guiding hand of the agricul- 
tural teachers in the local high schools, 
the boys have built up this fine national 
organization chartered by Congress. 

The boys have taken as their emblem 
a cross-section of an ear of corn sur- 
mounted by the American Eagle. 
Through the center of the ear, one sees 
an owl perched upon the plow with the 
rising sun in the background. The owl 
is the symbol of wisdom and knowl- 
edge; the plow the symbol of labor and 
tillage of the soil; while the rising sun 
is emblematic of progress and the new 
day that will dawn when all farmers 
are products of vocational agriculture 
schools and have learned to cooperate. 








The cross-section of the ear of corn is 
indicative of the national scope of the 
organization, as is also the American 
Eagle. 


“The F. F. A. is an integral part 
of the program of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture,” states W. A. Ross, 
National Executive Secretary of the 
F. F. A., Washington. “It was and is 
designed to provide additional train- 
ing opportunities for vocational boys 
who are progressing toward the goal 
of establishment in a farming busi- 
ness. Members have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to learn how to deal effectively 
with themselves as well as with others. 
The organization embodies the funda- 
mentals of a true democracy. Each 
member has a voice in setting up poli- 


By W. LYLE MOWLDS 


State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Dover, Delaware; 


Member, International Committee on Agriculture 


cies and making rules and regulations 
by which he is governed. Each mem- 
ber has individual responsibility rest- 
ing on his shoulders, but team work is 
necessary to accomplish the larger un- 
dertakings. 

“The F. F. A.’s lifeblood is its pro- 
gram of work, the worth-while activi- 
ties participated in by all the members. 
These are set up annually by every 
local, state and the national chapter. 
The items in a program of work are 
guiding posts pointing the way.” 





The following is taken from the pro- 
gram of the Texas Association and is 
an example of what many state asso- 
ciations are doing. 

1. Encourage increase in member- 
ship. 

2. Encourage participation in lead- 
ership contests. 

3. Include landscaping, home beau- 
tification and tree planting projects in 
programs of work. 

4. Encourage establishment of dis- 
trict and state camps and leadership 
training conferences. 

5. Encourage thrift programs. 

6. Sponsor and participate in chap- 
ter radio broadcasts. 

7. Encourage pest eradication. 

8. Organize state and local F. F. A. 
Bands. 

9. Publish local and state news bul- 
letins. 

10. Strive for better publicity. 

11. Encourage greater activity in 
National Chapter Contest. 

12. Encourage use of official open- 
ing and closing ceremony. 

18. Encourage parliamentary pro- 
cedure meetings. 

14. Sponsor rural fire prevention 
programs. 

15. Establish F. F. A. libraries. 

16. Stimulate participation in State 
Judging Contests. 

17. Encourage unified service pro- 
grams with state and federal govern- 
ments. 

Each year the boys hold state and 
national public speaking and livestock 
judging contests at the time of their 
state or national convention. 


This year marks the 10th anniver- 
sary of the organization’s national 
meetings and it is expected that there 
will be around 10,000 farm boys gath- 
ered in Kansas City, Missouri, October 
16-23, for this big celebration. 

The creed that these boys have 
adopted speaks well for the high type 
of farmer that they wish to become. 

“T believe in the future of farming, 
with a faith born not of words but of 
deeds—achievements won by the pres- 
ent and past generations of farmers; 
in the promise of better days through 
better ways, even as the better things 
we now enjoy have come up to us from 
the struggles of former years. 

“T believe that to live and work on 
a good farm is pleasant as well as chal- 
lenging; for I know the joys and dis- 
comforts of farm life and hold an in- 
born fondness for those associations 
which, even in hours of discourage- 
ment, I cannot deny. 

“I believe in leadership from our- 
selves and respect from others. I be- 
lieve in my own ability to work effi- 
ciently and think clearly, with such 
knowledge and skill as I can secure, 
and in the ability of organized farmers 
to serve our own and the public inter- 
est in marketing the product of our 
soil. I believe we can safeguard those 
rights against practices and policies 
that are unfair. 

“IT believe in less dependence on 
begging and more power in bargain- 
ing; in the life abundant and enough 
honest wealth to help make it so—for 
others as well as myself; in less need 
for charity and more of it when need- 
ed; in being happy myself and playing 
square with those whose happiness de- 
pends upon me. 

“I believe that rural America can 
and will hold true to the best tradi- 
tions in our national life and that I 
can exert an influence in my home and 
community which will stand solid for 
my part in that inspiring task.” 

Any Kiwanis club can secure addi- 
tional information by writing the 
United States Department of Interior, 
Office of Education, Washingtcn, D.C. 
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International Committee Suggestions 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By FREDERICK A. ANDERSON 
Chairman of Committee 
T# E committee program for 1937 pre- 

pared by our International committee 
definitely outlines important work in 
behalf of those who have for some 
reason dropped out of school and for 
those who soon will be added to that 
large group of out-of-school youth. 

We refer you especially to Paragraph 
4 of our 1937 program. In this connec- 
tion we recommend that you get your 
March copy of The Kiwanis Magazine 
(page 147) and re-read Michael Soph- 
rin’s article on “Vocational Guidance in 
Its Economic and Social Phases.” There 
are many young people in your commu- 
nity who never can go on in any school. 
We urge where possible that your Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee find out who 
these young people are and let them 
know that you offer guidance to them. 
Securing information regarding this 
out-of-school group is a matter for your 
committee to work out. Your committee 
should use its influence and extend its 
service to this group in an effort to con- 
nect them with some trade or occupation. 

We urge your most careful study of 
the possibilities for apprenticeship op- 
portunities in your community. The 
present need for persons skilled in 
trades will open up new avenues of ap- 
proach and you will find ready response 
from employers if you venture into this 
phase of vocational guidance work. 

May we ask that you do a lot of cre- 
ative thinking during the summer 
months. Keep your committee actively 
interested in this ever present problem 
of counseling youth by keeping them 
working during the summer on your 
fall plans. 


AW, 
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KIWANIS EDUCATION 

By RALPH C. BARKER 

Chairman of Committee 
HIS committee has endeavored this 
year to contact through a personal let- 
ter every governor, lieutenant governor 
and district chairman in Kiwanis, in- 
viting them to join with us and help in 
bringing to the clubs the importance of 
having a definite method or program 


for the education of new members. Their 
many replies have enthusiastically as- 
sured us they would do all they could 
to impress the club presidents with the 
necessity of such a program. 

You, Mr. President, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Kiwanis Education, 
can continue to help us in obtaining 
what International wants our commit- 
tee to accomplish: “The Committee on 
Kiwanis Education shall codperate with 
the Board of Trustees in developing 
true concepts of the objects, objectives 
and ideals of Kiwanis International, and 
shall disseminate these throughout the 
organization.” 

By referring to the program distrib- 
uted by the International Committee on 
Kiwanis Education (if your program 
has become misplaced write for another 
from Headquarters) Article 2, you will 
find two condensed but comprehensive 
suggestions for holding an educational 
program for new members. We earnest- 
ly endorse these plans, because from 
experience we know they have been 
most beneficial. The subjects indicated 
for discussion, of which there are five, 
include sufficient information to give the 
new member a very clear insight into 
Kiwanis and will enable him to grasp 
the significance of Kiwanis purposes. 
Upon induction into the club immediate- 
ly assign the new member a place upon 
an active committee. 





By H. PARK ARNOLD 
Chairman of Committee 

HE success or failure of each meet- 

ing depends so entirely on the spirit 
of the men that it behooves us to plan 
our musical program to the end that it 
will enliven and enrich every meeting. 

May we urge that the time allotted to 
club singing be not disregarded or 
shortened for any reason short of fire or 
riot. The type of leadership, the pian- 
ist and the songs used should be such 
that the men would look forward with 
pleasure to the weekly sing. 

We recommend the formation of a 
“Band Table,” “Melody Wreckers” or 
“Lung Busters” for those whose vol- 
ume and harmony are particularly good 
and from whom will come a lot of fun. 

We hope you have a male quartet, 
trio or chorus in your club. Many clubs 
testify that the greatest factor toward 
their success has been a chorus of a 
dozen or two members. 

Another project carried on effective- 


ly by International Music Committees 
is the sponsoring of musical units in 
your community, especially Junior Glee 
Clubs and bands. You will find former 
members of high school and college glee 
clubs anxious to continue their singing 
under well planned Kiwanis leadership. 





UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 
By W. J. GARDINER 
Chairman of Committee 

IWANIS by its untiring efforts has 

helped arouse federal and state in- 
terest in behalf of under-privileged 
children. We are paying our part of 
taxes for such aid and it seems right 
that we should obtain government and 
state assistance for under-privileged 
children whenever possible and further 
our under-privileged child activities as 
and when government and state nurses, 
welfare workers and hospitals assume 
work now being done by Kiwanis. 

If your state has qualified, aid for 
under-privileged children is available by 
reason of the United States Federal 
Social Security Act and the laws of 
your state as follows: 


(1) AID TO DEPENDENT CHIL- 
DREN provides for financial aid to 
dependent children under sixteen 
years of age having one or no par- 
ents. 

(2) MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH SERVICE seeks to pro- 
mote the health of mothers and 
children through public health 
nurses and doctors. 

(83) SERVICE FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN provides medical, sur- 
gical and corrective service and 
care, as also hospitalization and 
after care for crippled children. 

(4) CHILD WELFARE SERVICE 
provides for the protection and care 
of homeless, dependent and neg- 
lected children of those in danger 
of becoming delinquent. 

(5) PUBLIC HEALTH WORK pro- 
vides generally for maintaining 
adequate public health service 
through the states, counties and 
public health districts. 


If any of your activities are assumed 
by state and federal workers we recom- 
mend that you substitute therefor ac- 
tivities that will prohibit and prevent 
the under-privileged child and personal 
service activities as suggested in our 
printed program for club committees on 
under-privileged child for 1937. 
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DISTRICT 














FLORIDA 


IAMI was the scene of a fine inter- 

club meeting at which there were 
present more than 200 Kiwanians and 
guests from clubs in Division II. Among 
the guests of honor were District Gov- 
ernor J. Kenneth Williamson, Dis- 
trict Secretary-Treasurer Edward F. 
Stumpf, Lieutenant Governor J. New- 
ton Lummus, Jr., and Chairman J. 
Alex Arnette of the District Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations. 

On the evening of May 7 the clubs 
of Division V held an inter-club meet- 
ing and ladies’ night, with 240 people 
attending. Lieutenant Governor Jo- 
seph A. Sweeny was master of cere- 
monies and handled the program in a 
most efficient manner. District Gov- 
ernor Williamson was the principal 
speaker, with Kiwanian Arnette also 
appearing on the program. District 
Secretary-Treasurer Stumpf was _ in- 
cluded in the guests of honor on this 
occasion, also. 

Division III held its divisional meet- 
ing on June 14 at Marianna, when more 
than 100 Kiwanians were present. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Simeon Doyle was in 
attendance and introduced District Gov- 
ernor Williamson and District Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Stumpf, speakers on 
this occasion. The governor and secre- 
tary also attended a meeting at Panama 
City when Lieutenant Governor Doyle 
motored to this meeting. All three Ki- 
wanians made short talks on their 
convictions as to the real function and 
place of an organization like Kiwanis 


in the community. 
Other divisional meetings were held 
in Eustis on June 8 and in Cocoa on 


June 10. Besides the divisional club 
meeting's, inter-club meetings are being 
held in all of the divisions and it is 
agreed that the district is having more 
meetings of this kind this year than 
ever before. 


ALABAMA 


ANY Alabama Kiwanis clubs are 

promoting a spirit of mutual un- 
derstanding between the farmer and 
city man by holding meetings to which 
farmers are invited and by inviting 
farmers and farm leaders to appear on 
their programs. 

This type of program is being con- 
ducted by various clubs at the sugges- 
tion of the District Committee on Agri- 
culture composed of F. W. Burns, Au- 
burn, chairman; C. E. Stapp, Selma; 
H. J. Carter, Troy; Earl Kelly, Carbon 
Hill; and J. B. McClure, Florence. At 
the start of the year the committee 
outlined a program containing nine ob- 
jectives. 

“Endeavor to hold one or more meet- 
ings in a rural district at which time 
the club will sponsor a program of en- 
tertainment and helpful discussions 
pertaining to the agricultural needs 
of the community,” was the first sug- 
gestion of the committee. A half-day 
tour of the county to visit outstanding 
points of agricultural development 
might also be arranged with the as- 
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sistance of your county agent. 

The other eight suggestions follow: 

Acquaint your club with the aims and 
purposes of the soil conservation pro- 
gram which is being carried on in all 
counties of the state. Have your county 
agent explain the program in your 
county, showing the benefits already 
derived from this act and its aims for 
developing a more permanent type of 
agriculture. 

Encourage the conservation of our 
natural resources by helping to mould 
public sentiment against forest fires. 

Since cotton is our main source of 
agricultural income, advocate one-va- 
riety communities in cotton production 
and urge that the community follow 
Auburn’s recommendations as to which 
is the best variety for said community. 

Study the possibilities of increasing 
the agricultural income in your county 
by increasing livestock production to 
supplement cotton as rapidly as feed 
and pasture is increased. Have success- 
ful livestock producers on your pro- 
gram to give their experiences along 
these lines. 

Special study should be given to the 
marketing of agricultural products. If 
you have a curb market you may find 
that you are able to give much support 
to it. 

Special attention should be given to 
4-H Club work, as these club members 
are the farmers and home-makers of 
the future. One program might be 
held by the club, at which time 4-H 
Club boys and girls will be invited to 





Nearly 250 Kiwanians and guests attended the splendid inter-club meeting at which the Kiwanis Club of Montgomery, Alabama, was host. District Gov- 
ernor Leo H. Pou was the principal speaker. 
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take part on the program. Also some 
phase of their work might well be spon- 
sored by the club. 

Close coéperation with the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service at Auburn and 
with your local county agent and home 
demonstration agent. 

The club, as well as each Kiwanian, 
when possible, should encourage a di- 
versified agricultural program among 
the farmers of not only raising food 
for themselves and feed for their live- 
stock, but the canning of their surplus 
fruits and vegetables. 

Approximately 250 Kiwanians and 
guests attended a splendid inter-club 
meeting at Narrow Lane Inn near 
Montgomery, on June 2. Montgomery 
was the host club and there were repre- 
sentatives present from the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Auburn, Clanton, Dadeville, 
Opelika, Selma, Birmingham and Mo- 
bile. In the afternoon there were field 
events, contests, golf and swimming and 
in the evening there was a banquet as a 
fitting climax to a happy day. Presi- 
dent Charles M. Smith of Montgomery 
presided and group singing and club 
stunts were followed by an inspira- 
tional address by District Governor Leo 
H. Pou of Mobile whose subject was, 
“The Greatest Need in Alabama To- 
day.” The balance of the evening was 
devoted to dancing in an open air 
pavillion. 

The meeting was arranged by Chair- 
man Roy Johnson of the District Com- 
mittee on Inter-Olub Relations, to whom 
much credit is due. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


|NTERNATIONAL President A. Cope- 

land Callen paid a flying trip to the 
district on April 25 at the special invita- 
tion of District Governor William Gar- 
nett Foster, being a guest of the Chat- 
tanooga club at a special breakfast in 
his honor. He was taken for a look at 
Chickamauga Dam, now in process of 
construction near Chattanooga. He 
met with a group of past presidents of 
the club and their wives at noon and 
was honor guest on a tour of Lookout 
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On International President A. Copeland Callen’s recent visit to the Carolinas District which included 
stops at Durham, Columbia, Charlotte, Greenville and Asheville, a trip was made to Camp Grey- 


stone for Girls at Tuxedos North Carolina. 


Mountain Park and Chickamauga Bat- 
tlefield in the afternoon. With Dis- 
trict Governor Foster and Mrs. Foster 
he was then driven to Rome, Georgia, 
for a supper party with District Gov- 
ernor Dean Owens of the Georgia Dis- 
trict and Mrs, Owens. 

A royal welcome into Kiwanis was 
extended the new Kiwanis Club of 
Salyersville, Kentucky, on May 11, 
when there were present nearly 200 
Kiwanians and guests representing the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Paintsville, Kentucky, 
the sponsoring club, Ashland, Pineville, 
Prestonsburg and Jackson. 

The charter was presented by Dis- 
trict Governor Foster, who gave an ad- 
dress on “Why Kiwanis as a Preface?” 
Lieutenant Governor Arville Wheeler 
presided and directed a splendid pro- 
gram. Greetings were given by Pres- 
ident Frank Chandler of Paintsville; 
President William Fearing of Ashland; 
President John Caudill of Prestons- 


burg; President J. Peyton Hobson of 
Pikeville; and President Kearney Dan- 
iel of Jackson, who accompanied his 
word of welcome with the gift of Amer- 
ican and Canadian flags. 

An address of welcome was delivered 





The Kiwanis Club of 
matona!l President 
dersonville, North 
Greenville, South Cessiion.” ~~ I. 

tions, was 








was host at an inter-club ey 3 honoring Inter- 


clubs were represented at meeting: Hen- 

Clinton, Greer, Spartanburg, Anderson and 
of the club’s Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
of the meeting. 


District Governor 
Brownlee of the District Bulletin accompanied the International 
pictured above; reading from left to right—Governor Sevier, 


oseph R. Sevier and Editor O. Y. 
resident. The three gentlemen are 
President Callen and Editor Brownlee. 


by Harry Ramey of Salyersville and 
President David J. Carty accepted the 
charter. The invocation was by the 
Rev. Ben F. Caudill, the benediction by 
the Rev. John F. Arnold, both of the 
Salyersville club. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Salyersville club: President, 
David J. Carty; Vice President, Albert 
K. Moore; Secretary, Price Holcomb; 
Treasurer, Will Press Carpenter; Di- 
rectors, Albert Carpenter, Carl Pickle- 
simer, H. K. Bailey, J. Fred Reed, L. M. 
Hall, John Bach and E. F. Henry. 

The members are already working on 
many fine activities. 


MONTANA 


IFTY-SEVEN members of the Ki- 

wanis Club of Swift Current, Sas- 
katchewan, were guests recently of the 
Kiwanis Club of Glasgow, Montana. 
The visitors arrived at Glasgow on 
Sunday afternoon and were taken on a 
sight-seeing tour of the Fort Peck Proj- 
ect. On Sunday evening there was an 
informal party enjoyed by everyone. 
Monday noon a fine inter-club meeting 
was held with both clubs participating, 
the Swift Current members putting on 
the program following the luncheon. 
President H. O. Morgan of the host club 
introduced President O. E. Thompson 
of Swift Current, who thanked the 
Glasgow Kiwanians for their hospitality 
and spoke briefly on the friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and 
his home country. 

President Thompson then introduced 
Lieutenant Governor Maurice Hesford, 
who gave a splendid talk on the value 
of Kiwanis in aiding the two nations to 
stay on a friendly basis and in setting 
an example to the world in peace. The 
Hon. J. C. Taggard, Minister of Agri- 
culture for Saskatchewan, was then in- 
troduced and he talked on the friendli- 
ness of the American people and their 
willingness in giving any information 
that might be beneficial to Canadian 
people. The last speaker was the Hon, 
George Spence, Minister of Public 
Works for Saskatchewan, and he spoke 
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The Kiwanis Club of Roslindale-West Roxbury, Massachusetts, was host recently at a combined inter- 


club meeting, ladies’ night and minstrel show, the cast of which is shown above. 


Many Kiwanis 


notables attended the affair, including International Trustee James P. Gallagher, District Governor 
Everett W. Ireland, District Secretary G. Harold Glines and Lieutenant Governor William S. Hall. 


of some of his early experiences in the 
vicinity. 

Altogether, it was a very worth-while 
get-together for each of the clubs and 
served to strengthen the close bond of 
friendship between the two clubs. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Grinnell, Iowa, 

with the whole-hearted codperation of 
Grinnell College, scored a real triumph 
recently when it entertained nearly 200 
Kiwanians and guests from Des Moines, 
Newton, Iowa City, Oskaloosa and Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, located in Division I, at 
an inter-club meting. 

The program included a fine and 
thoughtful address by Robert Y. Kerr 
and musical numbers featuring espe- 
cially the college men’s glee club which 
sang, in addition to other selections, 
“The Sunset Trail,” which was written 
by Mr. Kerr, the speaker of the evening. 
During the dinner there was a special 
program arranged by Kiwanian G. L. 
Pierce, assisted by Secretary T. T. 
Cranny. President Francis W. Tamasek 
of the host club presided. Paul Meyers, 
chairman of the Program Committee, 
introduced Immediate Past Governor 
John S. Nollen, president of Grinnell 
College, who spoke a few words of wel- 
come. Past President T. J. Bray re- 
sponded for the Oskaloosa club, Presi- 
dent George F. Kay for the Iowa City 
club, Earl Daniels for Ottumwa, Presi- 
dent Lawrence L. Brierly for Newton 
and President Frank Zeh for Des 
Moines. All of the talks were interest- 
ing and full of the Kiwanis spirit. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


EAR after year the big annual inter- 

club meeting at Oshawa, Ontario, 
proves a fine drawing card for hun- 
dreds of Kiwanians from clubs through- 
out a large area of Ontario. Because 
of the fine quality of hospitality and 
sportsmanship displayed by the Oshawa 
members in previous years, this year’s 
get-together showed increasing popu- 
larity of this assembling of the “Ki- 
wanis clans.” A variety “‘bill of sports,” 
including baseball, golf, horseshoes and 
others, all heartily and joyously par- 
ticipated in, was climaxed by the big 


evening dinner party at the Genosha 
Hotel, with real and abiding fellowship 
the keynote of the hour. Since June 
9, the day officially recognized as the 
birthday of King George VI, adds an- 
other to “Canada’s holiday group,” 
Oshawa was fortunate in selecting that 
day for the great annual inter-club 
Sports Day. 

Raymond Cummings of Montreal, 
Quebec, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations, con- 
tinues to drive home the fact that inter- 
club visits are at all times the great 
“lubricator” of Kiwanis life. The 
zenith of this effort found very prac- 
tical expression in the call to all club 
presidents and executive boards to 
multiply the number of these fraternal 
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gatherings during district inter-club 
week, which was June 14 to 19. 

The heart of Kiwanis is always re- 
sponsive in the hour of need. While 
the terrible flood disasters in the 
United States still occupied the stage 
of public interest and sympathy, a 
similar catastrophe but of much lesser 
proportions has taken place in Canada, 
where certain parts of the city of 
London and adjacent communities were 
badly flooded, causing much suffering 
and loss of property. Governor Gerald 
Martineau’s appeal to all clubs in the 
district to supplement the splendid con- 
tribution of the Kiwanis Club of Lon- 
don has brought a ready and encourag- 
ing response. One of the late reports 
from the district office showed that ap- 
proximately $1,000 has been contrib- 
uted by clubs in the district to the 
London Flood Fund. These remit- 
tances have been forwarded to Inter- 
national Trustee Fred G. McAlister for 
disposition by his home club, London, 
as deemed best in the interests of those 
who have suffered loss. 

The coronation on May 12 of Their 
Majesties, King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth, was appropriately observed 
by Kiwanis clubs throughout the dis- 
trict. Special programs during Corona- 
tion Week were in evidence at the 
various clubs. A number of Kiwanians 
from the district attended in person 
the great London event, which attracted 
world-wide attention. 





OIsTRICcT ah 








The Kiwanis Club of 


Fremont, Nebraska 


Maving condurted a regularly scheduled mecting with 


everg member present, is hereby declared a member nf 


The One Hundred Per Gent Club 


Of the Nebraska -~Jowa District, and in testimong whereof wr 
have this dag set our hands and seal. 


OIsTRICT GOVER 


Qated_ tag 7 1937 











The above reproduction of the attendance certificate gotten out by the Nebraska-lowa District tells 


its own story. Each 
clubs which have held a 100 
known as ‘“‘The One Hundre 


er cent meetin 


month in the district bulletin a partial column is devoted to the listing of all 
during the 
Per Cent Club’’ and in addition to receiving a listing each month 


ear 1937. This exclusive group is to be 


thereafter during the year, each club will also be presented with a certificate. 
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NEW JERSEY 


KIWANIANS from the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Hammonton and Egg Harbor, 
with enough wives, sons, daughters and 
friends to make up a gathering of 150 
persons, heard Governor Harold G. 
Hoffman of the State of New Jersey 
call for a “revival of faith in America 
and things American” at a recent inter- 
club, ladies’ night meeting. The Gov- 
ernor was introduced by Toastmaster 
Thomas Ake, president of the Hammon- 
ton club. Lieutenant Governor George 
Borneman and Past District Governors 
Richard E. Swift and Henry Cressman 
also had parts on the program. Hubert 
H. Smith led the gathering in an old- 
fashioned song fest which was greatly 
enjoyed by everyone. Kiwanian Thomas 
B. Delker was responsible for the Gov- 
ernor’s presence at the dinner. 


MICHIGAN 

UNERAL services for the “Attend- 

ance Horse” of the Northeast Detroit 
club were recently held by the members 
of the Northwest Detroit club. 

Seventeen members of the Northwest 
club formed a delegation which paid a 
visit to the weekly luncheon meeting of 
the Northeast club. This was a sur- 
prise to the members of the Northeast 
clubs, but that was nothing compared 
to their astonishment when, at the bid- 
ding of their President, Thomas Heap, 
the Northwesternites donned black 
skull caps trimmed with the letters 
“N.W.” 

“Whitie” Wilson then arose and ad- 
dressed the assembly in a solemn and 
doleful manner. “You of Northeast 
have had an enviable reputation in all 
Kiwanis activities. One of your great- 
est achievements has been your attend- 
ance records. You have ridden your old 
attendance horse at the head of the 


TEISTERSIU 


WARY LAN’, 





parade even 
whipping him 
mercilessly. I no- 
ticed in the Mich- 
igan Builder that 
your Big Ten At- 
tendance Horse 
died this week— 
he is not among 
the living. 

Fred Hamilton, 
chairman of the 
Committee on In- 
ter-Club Rela- 
tions, voiced the 
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sorrow of the The above exhibits were important in the funeral services of the ‘‘Attendance 
Northwest club Horse’ of the Kiwanis Club of Northeast Detroit, Michigan, which were 


and produced a 
flower-bedecked casket in which lay a 
tiny wooden horse with one leg broken 
and its head severed from its body. 

To the strains of a funeral dirge 
played by Hy Steed, the mourners from 
Northwest marched solemnly past the 
casket and dropped flower petals on the 
bier. A heart-rending funeral service 
was read by Secretary George Jeffrey. 

Frank Pierce, on behalf of District 
Governor Stanley Johnston and District 
Secretary-Treasurer Forney Clement, 
offered condolences to the bereaved club. 
Then just as the members of Northeast 
were about to abandon themselves to 
their grief, Frank offered them consola- 
tion by presenting them with a small 
figure of a goat and a bottle of Vitamin 
E which he claimed has rejuvenating 
powers. He very obligingly passed the 
bottle around to the members of North- 
east who were allowed to take whiffs 
of the medicine which appeared to re- 
vive them. 

Every club in Division VI was repre- 
sented at the charter night meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club of South Lyon, the 
total attendance exceeding 200. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Frank J. Hutchinson 
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The Kiwanis Clubs of Reisterstown and Westminster, Maryland, met together in a fine inter-club 
meeting, on which occasion the principal speaker was Dr. Frederick G. Holloway, president of West- 


ern Maryland College. At this meeting 


mmediate Past President Lloyd A. 


owker, chairman of 


the Westminster club’s Committee on Inter-Club Relations, presented a gavel made from wood taken 


from a barn built by Francis Scott K 
Michael P. Smith of the Reisterstown 


mear Terra Rubra, Carroll County, Maryland, to President 
ub, The above photograph was taken during the presentation 


ceremony. 


held recently by the members of the Kiwanis Club of Northwest Detroit. 


served as toastmaster, while presenta- 
tion of the charter was made by District 
Governor Johnston. Speakers included 
District Secretary Clement and Presi- 
dent Joseph Fisher of Wayne, the spon- 
soring club. The program also included 
the presentation of a Kiwanis gong 
from the sponsoring club. 

Officers and directors of the South 
Lyon club are: President, D. L. Lund- 
berg; Vice President, Arthur E. Gar- 
lick; Secretary, Donald Tapp; Treas- 
urer, L. A. Griswold; Directors, C. R. 
Bradley, B. H. Roberts, J. K. Arms, 
Merle Farley, H. J. Smith, St. Clair 
Hamlin and Levi Harris. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


ISTRICT Governor Harry O. Hoff- 

man delivered a charter to the new 
Kiwanis Club of New Roads, Louisiana, 
at a splendid inter-club dinner and 
dance attended by Kiwanians and 
guests from several near-by clubs. 
The program was presided over by 
Lieutenant Governor Leo J. Lassalle. 
Invocation was offered by Dean C. A. 
Ives, chairman of the District Commit- 
tee on Business Standards, and the 
Kiwanian Pledge was led by Rudy Rus- 
sell. An address of welcome was made 
by Hewitt Bouanchaud, response being 
made by President Floyd Williamson 
of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, the spon- 
soring club. Greetings from Interna- 
tional President A. Copeland Callen and 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker were read by Secretary Alcide 
Bondy. Governor Hoffman delivered 
the charter in a most fitting manner 
and it was accepted by Vice President 
W. L. Treuting in the absence of Pres- 
ident A. B. Curet, who was unable to 
attend. 

The United States and Canadian flags 
were presented the new club by Jared 
Fontenot on behalf of the Kiwanis Club 
of Opelousas, Louisiana, and a brass 
gong and gavel were presented by Ki- 
wanian Ives for the Baton Rouge club. 

Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the New Roads club: Pres- 
ident, A. B. Curet; Vice President, W. 
L. Treuting; Secretary-Treasurer, Al- 
cide Bondy; Directors, Harry D. 
Pourciau, Oscar Hebert, J. Roland 
Bouanchaud, Robert F. Kearney, O. B. 
LaCour, Edward J. Loupe and H. E. 
Gray. 
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NEW YORK 


HE Kiwanis Club of Seneca Falls 

was presented with its charter by 
District Governor Wellington S. Jones 
at a gala dinner and dance on May 6. 
The new club was sponsored jointly by 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Auburn and 
Geneva. 

The toastmaster at the charter night 
meeting was John R. Huston, former 
lieutenant governor, The program in- 
cluded the invocation by the Rev. 
Stuart G. Cole, an address of welcome 
by Charles S. Fegley; musical selec- 
tions; remarks by Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Chester A. Miller and the presenta- 
tion of various gifts. A gong and 
gavel were presented by President 
Maurice M. Chacchia on behalf of the 
Geneva club and acceptance was made 
by Vice President Victor G. Mount; 
President Percy G. Schoonmaker of 
Auburn presented a banner which was 
received by Director Gerald E. Tall- 
man; a Canadian flag, the gift of the 
Elmira club, was presented by Presi- 
dent Carl J. Moss and accepted by 
Director Elliott B. Kibbey; and the 
American flag was presented on behalf 
of the district by District Secretary- 
Treasurer Timothy W. Tinsley, this 
being accepted by Alexander J. Byrne, 
chairman of the Seneca club’s Commit- 
tee on Laws and Regulations. Presi- 
dent William J. Hamill of the new club 
gave the speech of acceptance for the 
charter presented by District Gover- 
nor Jones. 

The officers and directors of the 
Seneca club are: President, William 
J. Hamill; First Vice President, Victor 
G. Mount; Second Vice President, Vic- 
tor L. Warner; Secretary, D. F. Heinz- 
man; Treasurer, Howard L. Burtless; 
Directors, Joseph J. Doyle, Gerald E. 
Tallman, Clarence V. Black, Morris 
Aronson, Charles F. Hammond, Robert 
J. Howland and Elliott B. Kibbey. 

In March of 1936 the directors of 
the Kiwanis Club of Utica, New York, 
at the instigation of the Public Affairs 
Committee, sponsored a program, the 
goal of which was the required teach- 
ing of safe driving of automobiles in 
all the schools of the State of New 
York. This program developed very 
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a in the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Seneca Falls, New York, were the 


above 


iwanians: From left to right—Toastmaster John R. Huston, former lieutenant governor; Dis- 


trict Secretary-Treasurer Timothy W. Tinsley; District Governor Wellington S. Jones; President 


William J. 


rapidly and at the New York District 
Convention last fall, through the ef- 
forts of Lieutenant Governor William 
P. Donlon, the delegates passed a reso- 
lution endorsing the movement as a 
project of the New York District. The 
program continued to develop and re- 
sulted in a law passed by the New 
York 1937 state legislature and signed 
by the governor of the state on April 
19, 1937. 

This act made compulsory the teach- 
ing of highway safety and traffic regu- 
lations in all the schools, private, pub- 
lic and parochial in the State of New 
York, taking effect September 1, 1937. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


ON the evening of May 25 in the City 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, the District 
Committee on Public Affairs worked 
out an open forum that drew state- 
wide attention. Under the capable lead- 
ership of Chairman Ralph Mather the 
committee of seven was able to bring to- 


Jamill of the Seneca Falls club; and Past District Governor Frank C. Huntington. 


gether on the one platform at the St. 
Paul Auditorium the leaders of the 
House and of the Senate to discuss the 
matter of taxation in Minnesota. This 
was of even greater general interest 
than under ordinary circumstances due 
to the fact that the two branches of the 
Legislature had been unable to agree 
on this matter during the regular ses- 
sion. 

On the platform were Speaker of the 
House Harold H. Baker, Senator 
Charles N. Orr, leader in the Senate, 
Honorable Ed Hagen, chairman of the 
House Tax Committee and Senator F. 
J. Miller, Chairman of the Senate Tax 
Committee. Each man was allotted 20 
minutes. Chairman Mather presented 
District Governor A. F. Branton, who 
in turn introduced the speakers. 

A very large audience was present 
numbering over 1000 people. The meet- 
ing did a great deal in creating good 
will and building friendliness among 
the leaders and among the members of 
the audience, who listened quietly and 





Governor Hoffman Day was observed by the Kiwanis Club of Brooklyn, 
New York, which was host to a crowd of 300 Kiwanians and guests. A speakers’ table, left to right: District Secretary-Treasurer Timothy W. 


stirring address was delivered by Governor Harold G. Hoffman of the State 


of New Jersey upon the subject of Public Safety. 
speakers’ table on this occasion, at which 
tinguished citizens. 


there were seated many dis- 


Above is a view of the 


insley ; District Governor Wellington S. Jones; 
of the host club; International 
Governor H. Andrew Schlusberg and Walter S. Clark, chairman of the 


At Schenectady, New York, there was a fine inter-club meeting. At the 


resident Albert E. Turner 
rustee James P. Gallagher; Lieutenant 


International Committee on Attendance. 
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attentively and who applauded all 
speakers equally as they finished their 
presentation. Various clubs in the dis- 
trict are now arranging local open 
forums due to the inspiration of the 


St. Paul meeting. 
Thus Kiwanians in the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District are assuming their 


part in developing a more intelligent 
and aggressive citizenship. 

The Minnesota-Dakotas District was 
host to International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker at three different meet- 
ings, the first at Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
on May 20, the second at Rochester, 
Minnesota, on May 21, a noon meeting, 
and the third, an evening meeting on 
the same day at Winona, Minnesota. 

At Albert Lea, International Trustee 
Bennett O. Knudson presided, introduc- 
ing both Secretary Parker and District 
Governor Alloys F. Branton, also a 
guest of honor. Both speakers stressed 
the achievements of Kiwanis within the 
district and were optimistic over the 
outlook for the remainder of 1937. 

W. W. Stuart, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Publicity, introduced 
Secretary Parker and _ International 
Trustee Knudson at the Rochester 
meeting. Secretary Parker made a very 
forceful address on the value of Ki- 
wanis as a builder of men. 

At the Winona meeting Lieutenant 
Governor Douglas F. Dickerson intro- 
duced the International Secretary. Five 
other clubs were represented at this 
splendid meeting—La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin, and Rochester, St. Paul, Red Wing 
and Lanesboro, Minnesota. On this oc- 
casion Secretary Parker’s theme was 
“Kiwanis and the Community.” 


OHIO 

HE neighborliness of Kiwanis 

reached over an international boun- 
dary on May 14 when Division VI of 
the Ohio District returned the hospital- 
ity of the Kiwanis Club of London, 
Ontario, with a check of approximately 
$1,000 for the relief of the Canadian 
city’s April flood victims. 


When reports of the London flood 
disaster were received in Cleveland, 
the Ohio Kiwanians of Division VI 


remembered the royal welcome they 


had received in 
London last Au- 
gust and imme- 
diately launched 
a drive to help the 
flood unfortun- 
ates. Contribu- 
tions from gen- 
erous Kiwanis 
clubs of Division 
VI quickly raised 
a fund of ap- 
proximately $1,- 
000, and then to 
be sure it arrived 
promptly, a com- 
mittee flew to 
London with the 
check. 

Harry Sievers, 
pilot of the 
Standard Oil 
Company of 
Ohio fiew the plane to London with the 
Ohio representatives—Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Guy W. Patterson, Secretary 
Robert H. Sanborn of the Cleveland 
Heights club and Harry E. Studier, a 
member of the Cleveland Heights club, 
through whose efforts the plane was se- 
cured. The group was met at the 
London airport by Mayor Kingsmill of 
London, International Trustee Fred G. 
McAlister and a party of London Ki- 
wanians and city officials. 

The relief fund check was presented 
by Lieutenant Governor Patterson at 
the regular weekly meeting of the Lon- 
don club. Unable to attend the meet- 
ing, Premier Hepburn of Ontario tele- 
graphed his regrets and expressed his 
appreciation of the Ohioans’ generos- 
ity. Following the meeting the Ohio 
group toured the flood area accom- 
panied by the mayor and his party. 

More than 200 persons participated in 
the inter-club meeting held at Sidney 
under the direction of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Donald E. Mumford. The follow- 
ing clubs were represented at the meet- 
ing: Ansonia, Bellefontaine, Covington, 
Dayton, Greenville, Piqua, Springfield, 
Sidney, Troy and Xenia. R. W. Ustick, 
former lieutenant governor, gave the 
invocation. Other Kiwanis leaders pres- 
ent included: Past President Charles B. 
Zimmerman of Springfield; District 
Governor Zura M. Walter of. Lockland; 








Kiwanis leaders of the Capital and West Virginia districts met at an inter-club banquet and dance 


held at Bluefield, West Virginia. 


Shown above, left to right, are: Mrs. 


Howard; District Secretary- 


Treasurer Asa W. Howard of the Capital District; Mrs. Huffard; District Governor J. Hudson Huffard 


of the West Virginia District; Mrs. 


Archer; Past District Governor Charles H. 


Archer of Athens, 


West Virginia; Mrs. Peery and District Governor George G. Peery of the Capital District. 
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On their way to London, Ontario, to present a 


check for the use of flood sufferers. rom left 
to right: Harry Sievers, pilot of the plane; Lieu- 
tenant Governor Guy W. Patterson of Lakewood, 
Cleveland; Harry Studier, a member of the 
Cleveland Heights club, and Robert H. Sanborn, 
secretary of the Cleveland Heights club. 


Charles Mattocks of Troy, former lieu- 
tenant governor; Lieutenant Governor 
David Attig of Madisonville, Cincin- 
nati; Ray Meyer of Lockland, former 
lieutenant governor; Past District Gov- 
ernor J. Guy O’Donnell of Troy; Asa 
Fogt of Sidney, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor; R. A. Kerr of Troy, former lieu- 
tenant governor; Horace Zell of Xenia, 
former lieutenant governor; and Forest 
Christian of Sidney, former lieutenant 
governor. 

George Campbell of Cincinnati, chair- 
man of the District Committee on Mu- 
sic, led the group singing. Featuring 
the occasion was the address of Chief 
Justice Carl V. Weygandt of the Ohio 
Supreme Court on the subject, “Know 
Your Schools, Industries and Govern- 
ment,” 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 

HE Kiwanis Club of Waukon, Iowa, 

was host at an inter-district meeting 
sponsored by the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District on May 31. Two hundred and 
thirty-five Kiwanians gathered to hear 
International President A. Copeland 
Callen on that occasion. Four districts 
were represented—the sponsoring dis- 
trict, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan, Min- 
nesota-Dakotas and Nebraska-Iowa. 
The following clubs were represented: 
La Crosse, Boscobel, Viroqua and 
Mauston, Wisconsin; Cedar Rapids, 
Cresco, Waterloo, Lansing, Mason City 
and Waukon, Iowa; Austin, Minnesota, 
and Harrisburg, Illinois. 

On June 1, the Kiwanis Club of Gales- 
burg, Illinois, was host to a divisional 
meeting honoring President Callen. 
Two hundred and forty people repre- 
sented 16 clubs. 

On June 4, the Kiwanis Club of Har- 
risburg, Illinois, also honored President 
Callen at a divisional meeting with 
138 present from Cairo, Carmi, Mc- 
Leansboro, Vienna and Harrisburg, 
Illinois. District Governor Jacob W. 
Myers. attended all of these meetings. 
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Many visitors from surrounding clubs were present at the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club 


of Grand Junction, Colorado. 
meeting.) 


Above is part of the delegation which was met b 
Governor George I. Redhair and International Trustee Harry 


(The June issue of The Kiwanis Magazine carried a write-up of this 


members of the host club. District 
. MacDonald stand second and third 


respectively, from the right of the bottom row. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


EARLY 500 Kiwanians and guests 

representing 13 clubs attended the 
divisional inter-club meeting in the beau- 
tiful Ambassador Club in the Spokane 
Valley to celebrate the seventh anni- 
versary of the Spokane Valley, Wash- 
ington, club. Past President Edgar 
Waybright of the Spokane Valley club 
gave the address of welcome, following 
the invocation by the Rev. Luther N. 
Williams, also of the host club. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Kenneth C. Mower of 
Spokane responded and outlined some 
of the activities of the Valley club. 

A special guest of honor was District 
Governor C. 0. Gengelbach of Monta- 
villa-Portland, Oregon, who gave a brief 
talk on the ideals and accomplishments 
of Kiwanis. International Trustee A. 
H. Syverson of Spokane introduced Gov- 
ernor Gengelbach. Group singing was 
led by Boyce Van Osdel of Spokane Val- 
ley, whose wife sang several numbers. 


Secretary-Treasurer Harold C. Jones 
of Portland writes that such a warm 
welcome was extended to the visitors 
that the Ambassador Club burned to the 
ground two days later. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 

ORMAL presentation of its charter 

was made to the Kiwanis Club of Port 
Washington, Wisconsin, recently by 
District Governor Glen V. Rork. Ac- 
ceptance was made by President John 
R. Bostwick of the new club. Presenta- 
tion of the gong was made by President 
A. S. Horn of the Cedarburg, Wisconsin, 
club, after which presentation of flags 
was formally made by District Secre- 
tary Noel H. Buckstaff. Acceptance of 
the flags was made by Theodore Thomp- 
son of the new club. 
extended Port 


Greetings were the 
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Washington Kiwanis club by 
the president of the Rotary 
Club and by the secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
Henry Graass of the Green 
Bay club was the principal 
speaker of the evening. Re- 
marks were made earlier by 
Past International Presidents 
Joshua L. Johns of Algoma, Wis- 
consin, John H. Moss of Milwau- 
kee, and by Lieutenant Governor 


Arnold W. Albrecht of West 
Bend, Wisconsin, who was in- 
troduced as toastmaster of the 
evening by Vice President 
Charles L. Larson of Port 
Washington. 


Other persons who appeared 
on the evening’s program in- 
cluded the Rev. Richard Hulbert 
of Port Washington and the 
Rev. H. G. Koch of Cedarburg, 
chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Classification and 
Membership, for the invocation 
and benediction and several vocalists. 
Community singing was led by Ernst 
J. Groth of Cedarburg, accompanied by 
Mrs. Groth. Secretary Joseph Klein 
read several telegrams of congratula- 
tion. 

The members of the new club are dis- 
playing an unusual amount of enthusi- 
asm and many fine activities are al- 
ready under way under the excellent 
leadership of President Bostwick and 
the other officers of the club. 

Kenosha, Wisconsin’s, twentieth an- 
niversary celebration was the occasion 
of a fine inter-club meeting when there 
were present Kiwanians and guests 
from Racine, Cudahy, South Milwau- 
kee, Milwaukee, Whitewater, West 
Allis, Waukesha and Waukegan. 

President Cecil Snyder of the host 
club started the fun going and then 
turned the responsibility over to Past 
President Otis L. Trenary. The de- 
lightful three-hour program included a 
fine banquet, good entertainment and 
music and the master address of the 
evening by District Governor Glen V. 
Rork. 





A scene at the inter-club meeting on the occasion of the seventh anniversary of the Kiwanis Club of Spokane Valley, Washington. 
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Kiwanis Brevities 


"Friends" 


"It is good to HAVE a friend," 
Said a certain man to me, 
And with thet observation 
| agreed most heartily. 


Among our choicest blessings 

Is the one whom we call ‘‘friend"'; 
Throughout Life's many changes 

On that one we can depend. 


Then there comes another thought 
That with this we learn to blend 
As we live with our brothers— 
"It is good to BE a friend!" 
W. J. Thompson, D.D., 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Colfax, Washington. 


Anybody Else? 


When Bob Smith came home and 
told the Camas-Washougal, Washing- 
ton, club about the beautiful attrac- 
tions of the Hawaiian Islands a group 
of Kiwanians headed by Walter Erick- 
son, we understand, planned to drop 
everything and move to the Land 
of Grass Skirts where life is like a 
dream. 


® 
A True Story 


There is always some- 
thing very gratifying about 
stories that have to do with 
unusual accomplishments of 
Kiwanians. The setting for 
this story is in Fullerton, 
California, the characters 
are five enthusiastic Ki- 
wanians and the plot is a 
good one. It all began dur- 
ing a unified effort for bet- 
ter attendance in which all 
of the members joined 
wholeheartedly. In an ef- 
fort to see just how many 
Kiwanis meetings could be 


Kiwanians Clarence and Lawrence 
have each served as vice president and 
Clarence is now the Chairman of the 
Texas-Oklahoma District of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee, in addition 
to holding the office of Mayor of the 
City of Ponca City. In 1933 Clarence, 
otherwise known as C. E., received the 
Best Citizen award of the Ponca City 
Lions Club and has been chairman of 
the Community Chest Drive. He has 
served capably and well as President of 
the Ponca City Chamber of Commerce 
and is now a member of the Board of 
Directors of that organization. 

Kiwanian Claude has taken an ac- 
tive interest in Camp Fire work, serv- 
ing for two years as the vice president 
of the Camp Fire Council and one year 
as president of that organization. He 
is likewise a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce Board of Directors and 
takes an interest in all civic activities. 
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Some Club Rules of Old 


The custom in some service clubs, 
whereby a club is supposed to limit its 
membership to only one of each busi- 
ness or profession, recalls a_ similar 
rule of the famous Spectator Club, or- 
ganized by Addison, the English essay- 
ist, more than two centuries ago. 

In that day the rule was stated thus: 
“None shall be admitted into the club 
that is in the same trade with any 
member in it.” 

Some other rules of the Spectator 
Club, however, find no counterpart 
among the modern regulations govern- 
ing Kiwanis and similar organizations, 
but they are nevertheless interesting, 
the following being examples: 

“If any member swears or curses, 
his neighbor may give him a kick upon 
the shins.” 

“If any member tells 
stories in the club that are 
not true, he shall forfeit 
for every third lie a half 
penny.” 

“If any member’s wife 
comes to fetch him from the 
club, she shall speak to him 
outside the door.’’ 

The last rule was consid- 
ered quite necessary in a 
day when there were no 
telephones and may have 
enabled a timorous husband 
to escape by the back door 
while a faithful steward as- 
sured his wife that he was 
not at the club. 


J. EVERETT CLINE, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of North 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


attended in five days these & 

five men found that they Fullerton, California, urges better attendance and is gratified at results celia 

were able to account for achieved. Left to right: Dr. John H. Lang, immediate past meme ange : vu ants 18 a Synonym for 
Strickland, member of the Board of Directors; Dr. Charles F. Rapp, president; Service. 


eleven. For four days they 
were present at two meet- 
ings a day and on the fifth 
day they rang up three to their credit. 
It is also interesting to know that 
all of the clubs visited were scat- 
tered among four different divisions 
of the California-Nevada District. 
These gentlemen were kind enough to 
pose for a group picture, which you 
will find to the right along with their 
names. 


* 
It Runs in the Family 


Unique is the record of three broth- 
ers, all of whom have served as presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Ponca 
City, Oklahoma. President Lawrence 
Northeutt, with his brothers, Claude 
Northeutt and C. E. Northcutt, have 
each served as a director of the club 
and have taken an active part in the 
various committee work of the entire 
organization. 


Harold Moore, 


sion 


Kiwanian Lawrence two years ago 
served as one of two team captains for 
the Community Chest Drive and now is 
chairman of the Community Chest 
Board, in addition to being a director 
of that organization. In 1936 he 
served as chairman of the membership 
drive for the Ponca City Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The Kiwanis Club of Ponca City is 
indeed proud and happy to count these 
men as members of their organization 
and we commend their record to Rip- 
ley’s “Believe It or Not.” Their past 
achievements, however, constitute only 
a record and the club as a whole be- 
lieves that their wide community in- 
terests, willingness to serve well and 
the ability to do the thing at hand will 
lead to greater service on the part of 
these three brothers. 


i chairman of the Committee on Inter-Club Relations; and 
Harry G. Maxwell, past president and former lieutenant governor of Divi- 


—Champaign-Urbana, Illinois. 


Watch This One ¥ 


In the May issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine there was a story about a 
young Kiwanian. It is now our pleas- 
ure to tell you about Nean Fickertt, 


a member of the Peabody, Kansas, ~ 


club. Kiwanian Fickertt is _nine- 
teen years of age. He is classified as a 
“Newspaper Man” and had the honor 
of being the club’s delegate to the In- 
ternational convention just held in In- 
dianapolis. 


eee 
A Thought 


A Kiwanis club, to be a building force 
in the community, must be educated to 
the ideals and objectives of Kiwanis. 
A successful builder has some knowledge 
of the structure he is building— 
Orlando, Florida. 
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Eufaula, Alabama, 
Holds "Country Store" 

Three hundred thirty-nine dollars 
were added to the milk fund for needy 
children by the holding of a “‘Country 
Store”? sponsored by the club recently. 
Merchants and other business men con- 
tributed more than 2000 articles which 
were sold at ten cents each. An auction 
added the remainder of the amount. 
The sale lasted just 48 minutes, and 
many had to be turned away. 

The members are contributing $350 
annually to supply milk and soup to 
needy school children. Among this 
wide-awake club’s most active mem- 
bers are 11 past presidents. 


Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Equips First-Aid Fire Car 

The Little Rock club has equipped a 
first-aid car, which responds as a piece 
of auxiliary fire department equipment 
to all major fires in that city. A late 
model Dodge coupe, owned by Tom 
Harding, “fire fan” and chairman of 
the Kiwanis Fire Prevention Commit- 
tee, has red lights, siren and a well- 
equipped, spacious rear deck where a 
complete assortment of first-aid appli- 
ances and remedies is carried. A wood- 
en case houses the smaller items which 
are augmented by blankets, stretcher, 
thermos jugs and other items. 

More than a year ago the Little Rock 
club initiated this very fine service to 
its city, primarily to give service to the 
firemen themselves and also to the pub- 
lic. Available at all times, with a 
driver supplied with regular fireman’s 


CLUB 


bunker suit, the car operates on regular 
fire station calls. In case of a major 
fire Chairman Harding has an arrange- 
ment with the owner of a Little Rock 
cafe to supply him with two gallons of 
hot coffee at any time that it may be 
needed, and hot coffee is always sup- 
plied to all of the firemen after they 
have been at work for an hour, and each 
hour thereafter. It has been found that 
the supplying of hot stimulants to the 
firemen, especially on cold nights, has 
materially reduced the number of cases 
of serious colds, pneumonia and in- 
fluenza. 

Firemen have developed the habit of 
reporting at the car promptly for the 
treatment of burns and minor injuries 
without waiting until they return to the 
station after the fire is out. The re- 
sults have been very noticeable in re- 
ducing the time lost in service due to 
inspections, as well as colds and other 
illnesses. 

The fact that this service is appreci- 
ated by the members of the fire de- 
partment as well as by the city ad- 
ministration is evidenced by letters of 
appreciation received by the committee 
chairman as well as by official action 
granting him the status of a deputy 
fire chief. 


Ontario, California, Stresses 


Under-Privileged Child Work 


A basketball game was sponsored by . 


the club as a means of raising money 
for the under-privileged child fund. 
The Ontario “Y” team, winner in the 
Southern Division, trounced a crack 
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team from the U. 8S. S. Tennessee. The 
proceeds are to be used in providing 


the children of Christ 
Church Orphanage. The club has for 
some years been interested in these 
children and its doctors and dentists 
have undertaken the free care of their 
teeth. 

Another interesting event was the 
Kiwanis-sponsored minstrel show, “Pi- 
rate Gold,” put on for two days at 
the junior high school auditorium. 
With but one exception all of the 
members of the cast were amateur 
players drawn from the community as 
a whole as well as from the Kiwanis 
club. Most of the members of the 
club had some part in the production. 
A handsome sum was realized from 
the show and from candy sold by Ki- 
wanians’ wives. This fund will be 
used by the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee for the purchase of milk 
and medical supplies. 


vacations for 


Decatur, Illinois, 
Reopens Girls' Camp 


The Decatur club’s Camp Kiwanis 
was started sixteen years ago by a 
group of Kiwanians who thought that 
the town needed a place of this type 
where they could safely send their 
girls. With the assistance of interested 
women of the Y.W.C.A., a site was se- 
lected on a natural bay of Lake Deca- 
tur, four miles from the court house 
in Decatur. Since that first summer 
which the girls spent in tents, the camp 
has grown into an up-to-date one with 
weather-proof wooden cabins, a recre- 





At left: 


Chief Auctioneer J. 
the white suit, is L. 


W. Solomon is shown in pce at the ‘ 
A. Sparks and at the right, A. M 


‘Country Store’’ conducted b 


. McDowell, both past presidents of the club. At right: 


the Kiwanis Club of Eufaula, Alabama. 
Members of the sales force (all Kiwanians). 


Behind him, in 
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ation hall, camp store, post office and 
dining hall. A large hobby house con- 
tains a craft shop and quarters where- 
in are held the evening parties, Equip- 
ment also includes modern showers, a 
large new dock, a life-saving chair, a 
high-diving tower, tennis courts, a 
hide-away for sun baths and a large 
electrically-lighted stage in a beauti- 
ful out-door theater. 

At this Camp Kiwanis 60 girls are 
provided vacations at very nominal 
rates. There are five periods during 
the summer starting on June 23 and 
ranging in duration from one week to 
ten days up to August 3. Girls 
have attended the camp from as far 
away as Texas. Others have come from 
Missouri, Indiana, Michigan, Arkansas 
and from many parts of Illinois. 

The Decatur club has been entirely 
responsible for the maintenance of this 
camp, as it does not receive financial 
help from the Community Chest 
budget. 

At Camp Kiwanis girls can learn to 
sail, ride horseback, swim, dive, pass 
Red Cross tests, play tennis and base- 
ball, learn to shoot a bow and arrow, 
tool leather, paddle a canoe, cook, tap 
dance, be the best cabin cleaner, make 
an after-dinner speech, be queen of the 
water carnival, be the best bed maker, 
and many other things. 

Decatur’s idea is to build for the fu- 
ture; each year improvements are 
made, innovations are added, and al- 
ways the members are looking forward 
to having a better Camp Kiwanis so 
that when little girls now in the lower 
grades in school ask, “Can I go to Camp 
Kiwanis this summer?” they will never 
be disappointed. 

The honor award of the summer’s ac- 
tivity in each girl’s mind is winning 
the “K” for having performed some 
outstanding achievement during her 
stay in camp. 
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President Floyd A. Yale of the Kiwanis Club of Independence, Missouri, presents a trophy cup offered 

by the Kiwanis club to the winning stock-judging team in a district contest under the auspices of the 

Future Farmers of America. The Independence club has for several years been giving encouragement 
to youths in agriculture activities through the fostering of 4-H club fairs and other contests. 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, Honors 
Basket Ball Champions 


As a fitting tribute to the Beaver 
Dam High School Basketball Team 
for its fine playing and sportsmanship 
and as an appropriate climax to a 
season which resulted in the boys win- 
ning the conference, district and state 
championship, the Kiwanis Club of 
Beaver Dam sponsored a testimonial 
banquet which was held in the high 
school gymnasium. There were pres- 
ent 270 at the banquet and many more 
attended the program afterward. 

After Secretary A. E. Wichman, 
who acted as toastmaster, was intro- 
duced by Donald Klinefelter, chairman 
of the Banquet Committee, President 





Above are the members of the Kiwanis Club of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, who arranged a testimonial 
banquet for the boys on the championship high school basketball squad. 


Clarence Keller was called upon to 
present the souvenir booklets on behalf 
of the Kiwanis club. The proceeds 
from advertising sold for the booklets 
netted the under-privileged child fund 
more than $150. 

Short toasts were given by “Bill” 
Chandler, coach at Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee; W. R. Bussewitz, 
chairman of the district tournament; 
Kiwanian Archie Luedke, secretary of 
the conference; Henry Ahrnsbrak, 
principal of the high school; Donald 
Huddleson, coach; Clarence Weber, 
president of the Alumni Association; 
and Donald Halbman, captain of the 
basket ball squad. The main address 
of the evening was given by Nick 
Kerns of Chicago, a Big Ten offi-*«! 
who spoke on the topic, “From 1 
Official’s Point of View.” 


Thomasville, Georgia, 
Interested in Safety Campaign 


Members of the club were intensely 
interested in the safety campaign di- 
rected by President Arthur A. Clark 
recently. A “safety cruiser” and crew 
were obtained from the Standard Oil 
Company for the purpose of making 
safety talks to citizens and to the boys 
and girls attending the schools in va- 
rious towns in Southwest Georgia. Dur- 
ing the campaign President Clark vis- 
ited 12 towns in which safety talks 
were presented to a total of 1,550 
adults and 5,018 high school pupils. 
These included practically all trades 
and professions. Each pupil made two 
selections and heard the entire details 
pertaining to them. 

At the present time many students 
are working part time due to the train- 
ing and placement of the vocational 
classes. The club’s Commitee on Voca- 
tional Guidance is furthering the work 
by providing a library on vocational 
guidance at the high school. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Syracuse, New York, recently celebrated its secretary’s 21 years of perfect at- 


tendance. 


Fred. C. W. Parker, principal speaker of the day; and 


Lettuce Festival at 
Kent, Washington 

The Kent lettuce festival, conceived 
and started by Lineham Kean, Com- 
mander of the Kent Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion, has in four years’ time 
developed into one of the great events 
in Western Washington. Imagine cram- 
ming twenty to twenty-five thousand 
people into a town of three thousand, 
normal population; then imagine try- 
ing to drive a car through that crowd, 
not to mention dodging some ten or 
eleven bands; a queen’s coronation; a 
street dance; a carnival; the ‘‘world’s 
largest lettuce salad;” a 500-pound 
cake (a slice free for the asking); an 
Indian village; a soap box derby; a 
baseball game and dozens of races; and 
a three-mile parade of beautiful floats 
—not to mention a fire-works display, 
visible for 20 miles, and a public wed- 
ding (last year an Indian couple were 
married by their tribal medicine man, 
later by a minister). 

This year the festival committee of 
12 was headed by President E. W. 
Engstrom. The Kent Kiwanis club, as 
a body, took over several features of 
the festival, among them the street 
dance. Two city blocks were used for 
this, with an orchestra and two public 
address systems to furnish the music 
for the event. 

Manufacturing the “world’s largest 
lettuce salad”’ is in itself a job for any 
organization. There are some 30 sepa- 
rate details to be arranged in connec- 
tion with this one feature alone. For 
instance, two barrels of mayonnaise 
and two truck loads of lettuce are 
necessary for this large salad; there 
must be three beautiful girls to mix 
the salad; and this year 10,000 free 
salads were served to guests of the 
town. 

The festival is a very appropriate 
celebration of the fact that 1200 car- 
loads of the finest lettuce and other 
similar produce are shipped from Kent 
each summer. 


Above, reading from left to right: pow S. Howard Delaney; International Secretary 
f 


esident Louis D. Burrill of the Syracuse club. 


Syracuse, New York, 
Honors Its Secretary 

Recognizing 21 years of faithful Ki- 
wanis service, during which he main- 
tained 100 per cent attendance, the 
Syracuse club set aside May 11 to honor 
Secretary S. Howard Delaney. The 
principal speaker at the meeting was 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker and there were talks by Dis- 
trict Governor Wellington S. Janes of 
Albany, Lieutenant Governor William 
P. Donlon of Utica and President Louis 
D. Burrill of the Syracuse club. A 
Kiwanis ring was presented to Secre- 
tary Delaney by Past President H. W. 
Davies on behalf of the club. 

Secretary Delaney’s record of 21 
years of perfect attendance is un- 
paralleled in Kiwanis as far as is 
known. However, two other Syracuse 
members are close on his heels. Leo 
M. Snell and Walter Stillman became 
Kiwanians a couple of meetings after 
Secretary Delaney and they too now 
boast of 100 per cent attendance for 21 
years. 


At right: Queen Opal of the third annual Kent 
Lettuce Festival sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Kent, Washington. Below: Governor Clar- 
ence D. Martin (in the straw hat in front of the 
cake), Mayor R. E. Wooden (in uniform) and 
Queen Opal cut the five-hundred pound cake 
which was served at the festival. 









Erie, Pennsylvania, 
Reopens Kiwanis Camp 

The twelfth camping season spon- 
sored by the club in codéperation with 
the Visiting Nurse Association is in 
progress at the present time. This camp 
for under-privileged children receives 
boys and girls between the ages of 
six and ten years whose parents are un- 
able to pay for admission to other 
camps. Thirty girls were selected for 
the first three-week period and the 
same number of boys will be at the 
camp for the three weeks following. 
All the children referred to Camp Ki- 
wanis have a physical examination by 
Kiwanis physicians and dentists and 
the physical defects are corrected 
whenever possible before the children 
go to camp. 


Wilmington, Delaware, Works 
on Boys’ Club Project 


The success of the project started 
by the club in establishing a boys’ club 
for the city has exceeded all expecta- 
tions. An anonymous doner gave the 
money to buy a piece of land which is 
worth in excess of $10,000. Already 
many public-spirited citizens outside 
of the club as well as a number of 
members within the club have made 
contributions. The Kiwanis Boys’ Club 
of Wilmington is now incorporated 


and the machinery has been set up to 
establish a fund for the building and 
maintenance of the club headquarters. 
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Boy Scouts Enjoy Nature 
at Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


Chairman Robert Kleindienst of the 
Boy Scout Troop Committee of the 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis 
Club is a lover of the great out-of- 
doors and of the birds and animals 
which inhabit the woods. He is also 
a lover of boys and in trying to find 
something which would interest the 
boys of the scout troop sponsored by 
the club, he reasoned that most boys 
of this modern age do not have a 
chance to come in contact with natural 
things as they should and that giving 
them a chance to get into the woods 
at least once a week would do them 
worlds of good. 

Accordingly, early last winter 
Chairman Kleindienst rounded up the 
members of his Troop Committee and 
with the boys of the troop (they did 
not have to be rounded up—they were 
waiting at his door) went out into 
various sections of woodsy territory 
on the Heights and built food shelters 
of various varieties and types which 
would be amply protected from the 
snows, when they came. The snow did 
not come this last winter as it some- 
times does, but the wild life had a hard 
enough time finding food. Chairman 
Kleindienst is a hunter of note and 
knew just where the quail and pheas- 
ant would look for food. With this 
thought in mind, he directed the build- 
ing of 15 feeding stations, over an 
area of ten square miles from Sewick- 


at the stations, in order to satisfy a 
larger variety of birds. 

The Boy Scout Troop Committee re- 
cently sponsored a birdhouse building 
contest for the boys which created a 
great deal of interest. Prizes were 
awarded at a regular meeting of the 
club after Don Baird, Jr., a nature ex- 
pert, had talked on the habits, good 
and bad, of the local wild birds, those 
desirable, and those which need houses. 
He also explained the different types 
of birdhouses best suited to the vari- 
ous kinds of birds. 

Assisting Chairman Kleindienst in 
this activity are Ralph Wright, Edward 
Ellerton, Roy F. Barclay, Robert Wil- 
lison, Charles B. Horton, Joseph B. 
Buzard, Samuel C. Mahood and J. D. 
Creigh Miller. In order to stimulate 
activity, each member of the commit- 
tee acts as chairman for a month dur- 
ing the year. Frank Maruca is scout- 
master of the troop and Newton Reyn- 
olds is assistant scoutmaster. 


Bend, Oregon, 
is Civic-Minded 


The first reception to be accorded 
newly-made American citizens in Bend 
was sponsored recently by the Bend 
club. The reception was well attended 
by representatives of the various clubs 
and civic organizations and by city 
officials. The new citizens who attend- 
ed this affair had been members of 
the Naturalization classes conducted 
by Kiwanian J. A. Thompson. _ Ki- 
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wanian T. E. J. Duffy was chairman of 
the program and Kiwanian J. H. Upton 
gave the address of welcome. The 
club hopes to make this an annual 
event and to organize a Naturalization 
Council in Bend. Much favorable pub- 
licity has been received on this ac- 
tivity. 

The Public Affairs Committee is 
bringing before the City Council the 
need for drinking fountains on the 
main street, especially for the use of 
the numerous tourists passing through. 


Ellensburg, Washington, Sponsors 
Boys’ and Girls’ Week Activities 


High school seniors at Ellensburg 
were given an opportunity to see the 
workings of the local city and county 
governments and to contact, for voca- 
tional guidance, persons who were 
established or well informed on the 
vocations the various students were in- 
terested in, through the program spon- 
sored by the Ellensburg Kiwanis club 
during Boys’ and Girls’ Week. 

The seniors held an election and 
chose students for the various city and 
county offices and those elected spent 
half a day in these offices. The regular 
office holders explained in detail the 
purpose and work of the office to the 
students. The students also attended a 
regular council meeting and then held 
one of their own. 

For the vocational guidance work, 
ach student signified the vocation he 
or she was especially interested in. 

Persons working in or properly 
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acquainted with these lines were 
contacted and appointments were 
made for the students. Kiwanians 
were selected whenever possible. 
Those codperating were given an 
outline to follow in order that they 


might cover the vocation com- 
pletely and the students were 


given an opportunity to ask any 
questions they desired about the 
business or profession. 

The reaction was very good. 
Five students and Principal Wil- 





ley. Eleven of the stations are on one 
side of the Ohio River and the other 
four are on the other side, back among 
the hills. 

This work is done in codperation 
with the Sewickley Hunt Club, the 
North Boroughs Sportsmen Associa- 
tion and the Sewickley Fishing and 
Shooting Club. These organizations 
supply the dried ears of corn and the 
scratch feed. The latter is put on the 
ground in the sheltered stations, while 
the ears of corn are placed on sticks 
which are in the ground at various 
places near the feeding stations. Bread 
crumbs and suet are sometimes put out 
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Top picture—Members of Boy Scout Troop 258 and some of their Kiwanian sponsors, 


members of the Kiwanis Club of Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 


Members of the club in the 


rear row, left to right, are: Robert Kleindienst, chairman of the Troop Committee; Sec- 


retary Samuel C. 


Ralp 


| ahood; Vice President Elward Ellerton; Immediate Past President 
C. Wright; Director Reynolds D. Richey; President Charles W. Boyd; Scoutmaster 


_Directly above—Contestants in 
First place winner stands second 


Frank Maruca; and Past President —_ B. Buzard. 


the bird house contest proudly disp 


ay their entries. 
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liam Brown came before the club and 
thanked the members for the work they 
had done and expressed their desire 
that the same type of project be spon- 
sored again next year. 

Other activities sponsored by the 
club during the week included: Special 
observance of Boys’ and Girls’ Week 
in the churches; a mother and daugh- 
ter banquet, attended by 150; a boys’ 
baseball game; and a boy scout circus. 

The Kiwanians on the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Week Committee who developed 
and supervised the project were: Wil- 
liam Thompson, chairman; John Foran, 
Hugh Harvey, John Ledger, Jess Mills, 
Don Patterson, T. M. Torgerson and 
William Stephens. 


"Elder Statesmen" at 
Olympia, Washington 


The accompanying photograph shows 
the induction of a new member, Im- 
mediate Past President N. D. Show- 
alter, into the “order” of “Elder 
Statesmen,” which is composed of past 
presidents of the Olympia club. This 
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The boys of the State School paused for this picture with the members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Portland, Maine, before starting out on a theater party given them by the Kiwanians. 


passed to everyone present, on which 
were to be written two good questions 
and answers for use in the program. 
It was suggested that the questions 
might be regarding Kiwanis members 
or current events or topics of general 
interest. These papers were filled out 
during the dinner and presented a fa- 





The ‘‘Elder Statesmen’’ made up of past presidents of Kiwanis who are now members of the Kiwanis 


Club of Olympia, Washington, pose for a 


alter, L. A. Muessel, W. 
E. C. Gribble, J. A. 


group of “Elder Statesmen” includes 
not only past presidents of the Olym- 
pia club, but also all those who have 
been presidents of other clubs and who 
are now members of the Olympia 
club. The club feels that the past 
presidents’ organization is of untold 
value in maintaining the interest and 
activity of the past presidents. 


Creston, lowa, Holds 
"Vox Pop" Program 


Creston’s recent “Vox Pop” program 
was run off like an Inquiring Micro- 
phone program. A microphone, while 
not essential, adds to the effectiveness 
of such a program. The Creston club 
also borrowed an amplifier and loud 
speakers which were connected to the 
microphone and added to the stage ef- 
fect. In the first part of the regular 
program it was announced that there 
was going to be a “Vox Pop” program 
and that a prize would be given for the 
best question and answer submitted to 
the program. Slips of paper were then 





icture. 

. Eads and Charles Rose. 
Griffith, Volney Young, A. R. Metz, Harold Van Eaton and Jay Bolster. 
Laspa, Don Courser and Thad Pierce. 


In the first row, left to right, are: N. D. Show- 
Middle row: W. J. Matters, H. L. Born, G. I. 
Back row: James P. Neal, 


vorable and stimulating activity and 
furnished a great deal of interest and 
discussion among the members pres- 
ent. 

At the beginning of the program an 
alarm clock was wound up and set to 
go off during the hour and the prize 


was awarded to the person who was 
interviewed when the alarm clock went 
off. During the program nine people 
were called to the microphone and the 
interviews provided a good deal of en- 
tertainment. The prize for the best 
question was presented to Past Presi- 
dent Walter Spriggs. 

The Creston club recommends this 
sort of program as a good one to pro- 
vide either entertainment or education. 


Springville, Utah, 
Backs Art Exhibit 


Springville, Utah, is unique among 
cities of like size because of its prin- 
cipal project, art. During the month of 
April each year a national art exhibit 
is held, sponsored directly by the teach- 
ers and pupils of the Springville High 
School, assisted materially by the city 
government, the Kiwanis club, and oth- 
er civic organizations, as well as by the 
general public. 


The exhibit was held this year in the 
new art gallery, a photograph of which 
accompanies the story—an imposing 
and spacious building in which is 
housed the permanent collection, with 
ample additional space for the annual 
show. 

The Kiwanis club held its annual art 
banquet in the new gallery, with 300 
visiting Kiwanians and ladies in attend- 
ance. 








The Kiwanis Club of Springville, Utah, held its annual art banquet in the imposing new building 


pictured above which houses the permanent collection. 
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For information to travelers and to 
strengthen the interest in art, the 
Springville club has had erected at the 
three principal approaches to the city, 
artistic landscapes in harmony with the 
majesty of the surrounding mountains 
and bearing the words, “Springville, 
the Art Center,” and “Kiwanis Club 
Meets Every Thursday.” 


Vancouver, B.C., 
Show a Big Success 


“The Toreador,” presented for sev- 
en nights, was a big financial and ar- 
tistic success. The proceeds amounted 
to approximately $4000 and _ this 
amount will be devoted to the Kiwanis 
“big brother” activities and boys’ club 
work. Twelve hundred complimentary 
tickets were distributed for a matinee 
performance. The success of the play 
was due to the splendid codperation 
of the cast, musicians and stage hands, 
who donated their time. The electric 
railway company provided free street 
car tickets to the show. 


Trade-At-Home Campaign 
at Eatonton, Georgia 

The members of the club are work- 
ing on a plan of educating the public 
to the fact that Eatonton citizens 
should trade at home. Inasmuch as the 
town is so near larger cities and is 
situated on excellent roads, it is a 
temptation for the citizens to go else- 
where for their purchases. The plan of 
the club is also to educate the mer- 
















The Committee on Vocational Guidance of the Kiwanis Club of Puyallup, 
Washington, arranged for the taking over of the city government by a 
At the right are six members of the 
senior class who were chosen by popular vote to sit for a day as city 
officials. Above are two students with the cars operated by the fire and 


group of high school students. 


police departments. 


chants in the need of meeting the com- 
petition of mail order houses and 
nearby city trade. A rather extensive 
campaign has been carried on by the 
Kiwanians in the local paper to inform 
the public of the need to trade at 
home, and all of the Eatonton mer- 
chants have been contacted. T. A. 
Gregory, Jr., is chairman of the Trade- 
At-Home Campaign. 

Other recent activities of the club 


have included aid in providing two 
tonsil operations and vaccinations and 
the conducting of a motorcade of 
senior high-school students to the state 
capital as an educational project. 
Members of the club have also worked 
with the American Legion in organ- 
izing a sand-lot baseball team. 


Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
Presents Opera Star 


Susanne Fisher, Metropolitan Opera 
star, was presented by the Martinsburg 
club recently in a charity benefit con- 
cert before 1000 persons, resulting in a 
substantial profit to the club to be used 
for a charity project, pleasure to the 
entire eastern West Virginia area and 
evident satisfaction to Miss Fisher. She 
presented a varied program of popular, 
folk and operatic music, to the delight 
of the crowd. 

The Kiwanis club of Berkeley 
Springs and Charles Town lent their 
whole-hearted codperation in this pro- 
ject. 


Farmer City, Illinois, 
Honors Farmers at Meeting 


A large group of farmers was enter- 
tained at a recent meeting of the club, 
the program being in charge of the 
Committee on Agriculture, headed by 
Chairman M. T. Collier. R. J. Laible, 
the principal speaker, talked on “Hy- 
brid Corn.” The club is making ar- 


rangements for a similar meeting with 
farmers from a different community. 





On Easter Sun- 
day 235 early ris- 
ers attended the 
first annual sun- 
rise service which 
was sponsored by 
the club. The pas- 
tors of the vari- 
ous churches of 
Farmer City par- 
ticipated. 
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School Band Serenades 
La Jolla, California 


Celebrating National Music Week, 
the Kiwanis Club of La Jolla had as 
speaker at its regular meeting, E. H. 
Wilcox, musical director of the La 
Jolla high school orchestra. Just before 
the close of the Kiwanis meeting the 
band members, in their new uniforms, 
marched down the street and gave a 
ten-minute concert in the patio of the 
hotel and then waited to serenade the 
Kiwanians, who were largely respon- 
sible for the new uniforms. They cre- 
ated a great deal of attention, the lads 
in their striking costumes of white 
crousers, black capes, lined with red, 
and white caps. Passers-by ranged 
themselves along the wall to look into 
the patio. Guests gathered at the door 
or took seats at the windows of the cof- 
fee shop so that they might hear and see 
the band. The most reserved and dis- 
tant of the on-lookers smiled at one 
another and exchanged comments from 
table to table, for there is always 
something about a band, especially a 
school band, that breaks down the bar- 
riers. When the Kiwanians came down 
from their meeting and stood about 
the patio the director raised his baton, 
and the band struck up. It was a happy 
day for everyone concerned! 


Newton, lowa, 
Show Boat 


Newton’s third annual presentation 
of “Show Boat” for two days for the 
purpose of raising money for work 
with under-privileged children was not 
only a great success financially (over 
$200 was cleared) but it engendered 
a fine spirit of codperation and good 
fellowship. 

The show is a variety one, based 
very loosely on the radio program, 
“Show Boat.” One of the Kiwanians 
is chosen each year to act as Captain 
Henry, who is master of ceremonies 
and introduces the acts. The stage set- 
ting is a boat deck to carry out the 
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Miss Delia Wade of Danville, Virginia, proudly 

displays the bronze plaque which she won in the 

public speaking contest for high school stu- 

dents of the State which was sponsored recently 
by the Kiwanis Club of Salem, Virginia. 


idea of a Show Boat. The talent that is 
used for these shows is as far as pos- 
sible home talent and as many Ki- 
wanians are used as possible. The Ki- 
wanis Quartet was featured this year 
and a short minstrel show in the pro- 
gram made use of 14 Kiwanians. One 
of the Kiwanians loaned his Hammond 
electric organ, an outstanding feature 
of a musical act, which included a girls’ 
trio and a violin duet number. Other 
dancing and musical numbers brought 
forth much favorable comment. 

Committees of Kiwanians handled 
various phases of the production, such 
as selling peanuts and candy in the 
aisles before the show started, attend- 
ing to properties, stage settings, cos- 
tumes, ticket sales, ushers, publicity, 
etc. Practically every Kiwanian as- 
sisted in some way in the putting on of 
the “Show Boat.” 


Vocational Guidance Program 
at Lakeland, Florida 

One of the major interests of the 
Lakeland club is vocational guidance. 
A preliminary educational program 
was put on at the high school, where 
a radio hook-up was installed. A series 
of three successive ““‘Why and Because” 
lectures were given by college officials 
and by other educators, there being 
14 radio talks in all. Parent and school 
authorities codperated 100 per cent in 
making this part of the guidance pro- 
gram a success. Another feature of the 
guidance project was the signing of 
questionnaires by approximately 1,500 
high school pupils. These included prac- 
tically all trades and professions. Each 
pupil made two selections and heard 
the entire details pertaining to them. 

At the present time many students 





are working part time due to the train- 
ing and placement of the vocational 
classes. The club’s Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance is furthering the work 
by providing a library on vocational 
guidance at the high school. 


Salem, Virginia, Works 
on Vocational Guidance 

The vocational interests of 900 chil- 
dren in the Salem high school were se- 
cured and tabulated by the Committee 
on Vocational Guidance. Individual 
conferences were held with each pupil 
by his teacher and conferences with 
the senior high school students were 
sponsored by representatives from sev- 
eral colleges. 

A recent meeting of the club in 
charge of the Citizenship Committee 
proved to be a great success. The 
committee obtained the budgets of the 
Town of Salem, of the School Board 
and of Roanoke County and broke 
down the items called for in these 
budgets, presenting them in a clear, 
simple and concise manner. Charts 
were made to show where the money 
for these organizations comes from and 
where it goes. 


Columbia, Louisiana, 
Has Many Interests 

Following up the detailed survey of 
schools which is being made by the 
club’s Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee to determine the number of chil- 
dren who need dental correction and 
treatment, a dental clinic will be held 
late in the summer. 

A parish-wide track meet, the first 
ever held in the community, was spon- 
sored by the club this spring, the mem- 
bers furnishing all the officials and 
trophies. Present activities include 
plans for a soft ball team for senior 
girls this summer; the sponsorship of 
a mass meeting called for the organi- 
zation of a folk school (this idea was 
inspired by the article by Fred Wil- 
liamson which appeared in the Feb- 
ruray issue of The Kiwanis Magazine) ; 
and work with the city officials in a 
plan to obtain fire-fighting equipment 
which is badly needed. Several mem- 
bers of the club also attended a volun- 
teer fire department school conducted 
at night. This will result in substantial 
reductions in Columbia citizens’ insur- 
ance rates. 


Forest Park, Illinois, 
Distributes Shoes 

During a single month the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee distributed 
75 pairs of reconditioned shoes to de- 
serving and needy children, making 439 
pairs distributed by the club to date. 
The committee reports that it has over 
800 pairs on hand at the present time, 
to be given away as they are needed. 
The club reports also that it has made 
arrangements to have the eyes of four 
children examined and it will supply 
glasses in all of these cases. 
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The club also sponsored an essay 
contest recently, with the winner re- 
ceiving a trip to the American Legion’s 
Boys’ State at Springfield. 


Rochester, Indiana, Sponsors 
City's Youngest Business Man 


Norman Walters, a popular and men- 
tally alert youth, physically handi- 
capped all his life, is now the sole own- 
er and manager of ‘‘Norman’s Carmel- 
crisp Shop” in Rochester. The plan 
used to establish him in business was 
something like this: A velocipede had 
been presented to Norman so that he 
might better get about. Members of 
the Rochester club then went his se- 
curity for the purchase of modern 
carmelcrisping equipment, his mother 
making the carmelcrisp and Norman, 
using his velocipede, selling it on the 
streets. Winter came on and the growth 
of Norman’s business gave the club’s 
Child Welfare Committee the idea of 
a little business room for him. This 
plan became a reality, as the accom- 
panying photograph reveals. Again 
some of the Kiwanians went his se- 
curity for the construction of his place 
of business. 


The people of Rochester and the ad- 
joining community are justly proud of 
Norman’s determination to make good 
in his business venture and are enthu- 
siastic in his behalf. In addition to the 
carmelcrisp which his mother makes 
and sacks for him daily, Norman sells 
candies, chewing gum, etc. The Roches- 
ter club writes that Norman’s keen in- 
terest in civic enterprises and high 
school activities, his enthusiasm for all 
kinds of athletics even though he is 
unable to take an active part in them, 
and his genuine optimistic outlook on 
life are something that should be a 
challenge to all good Kiwanians. The 
elub invites all Kiwanians_ going 
through or visiting Rochester to get 
acquainted with Norman at his place 
of business located on the corner of 
Seventh and Main. 








whom the Kiwanis Club of 
Rochester, Indiana, helped to success. 


Norman Walters, 
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Franklin, Pennsylvania, Holds Annual 
Home and Modernization Show 


Undaunted by loss of their usual 
spacious building which has _ been 
turned into an industrial plant, the 
Kiwanis Club of Franklin succeeded in 
securing the Armory Building for its 
1937 Home Modernization and Auto- 
mobile Show and the four-day event 
was termed a huge success. 

A good profit was realized from the 
show to carry on the club’s welfare 
and charity program and at the same 
time the show afforded the people of 
Franklin and vicinity an opportunity 
of seeing at first hand the newest 
household equipment and the 1937 
model automobiles. Practically every 
merchant and auto dealer in the com- 
munity participated in the show and 
all of them reported good results from 
a commercial standpoint. 

Arrangements for the show were un- 
der the direction of President Roy A. 
Smith. Musical entertainment, vaude- 
ville acts and a fashion show were pro- 
vided on each of the evenings of the 
show and prizes were awarded. The 
membership is already looking forward 
to an even better show next year. 


Rayville, Louisiana, Entertains 
Boys of Graduating Class 

In the furtherance of their work 
in vocational guidance, the Kiwanis 
Club of Rayville had as guests at a 
regular meeting recently all boys of 
the graduating class of 1937 of the 
Rayville High School. 

The club sponsors a 
course in vocational guidance, with 
Kiwanian Robert S. Hargis, principal 
of the high school and chairman of the 
club’s Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance, in charge. Speakers from the 
club appear before the students twice 
a month during the regular school 
term and discuss with them the various 
vocations. 


nine-month 


Urban-Rural Meeting 
at Columbus, Wisconsin 

Each year before spring work be- 
gins the Columbus club holds a farm- 
ers’ night program. As speaker on 


this program the club tries to get a 
man who will speak on some question 
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Boys of the high school graduating class were guests of the Kiwanis Club of Rayville, Louisiana. 
Robert S. Hargis, chairman of the club’s Committee on Vocational Guidance, stands at the extreme 
right. President M. Hull is shown in the inset. 


of interest to the farmers, and any 
question that interests the farmers is 
of just as much interest to the towns- 
men. This year the club secured Prof. 
Henry L. Ahlgren of the Department 
of Agriculture, University of Wiscon- 
sin, to give a talk on “‘Pastures.”’ The 
program included group singing led by 
Oscar Hoh and music by a German 
band. The speaker was introduced by 
President E. L. Watson. 


Weatherford, Oklahoma—The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture codperated with 
the Chamber of Commerce in sponsor- 
ing the Little American Royal Live- 
stock Show during the winter and more 
recently the committee planned a pure- 
bred livestock sale. Both shows were 
well attended. 


Statesville, North Carolina — The 
members of the Statesville Kiwanis 
club met with other civic clubs at the 
orphans’ home and there saw boys im- 
personate their ideal Statesville busi- 
nessman and tell why they wanted to 
be like him. This proved to be a very 
clever idea and brought home the re- 
sponsibility each man owes to those 
coming after him. 


Cobalt, Ontario—Members of this 
club sent a boy to the Toronto General 
Hospital for leg correction. Another 
recent activity was the organization of 
a dog derby in the interests of the chil- 
dren. 


Winchester, Illinois—A great many 
interesting activities engage the at- 
tention of Winchester Kiwanians. Just 
recently the doctor members of the 
club held a clinic for the examination 
of all children who will enter grade 
school next fall. Other recent activities 
have included the sponsorship of a kite 
flying contest, a boy scout financial 
drive, and the obtaining of a tree spe- 
cialist from the University of Illinois, 
who made a survey of the situation, 
recommended what trees to plant in 
the city, when to plant them and how 
to take care of the ones which are now 
growing. 


Irvington, New Jersey—Approxi- 
mately $400 was cleared on the show, 
“Pirate Gold,” which the club put on 
in April. This amount will enable the 
club to send between 30 and 35 boys 
and girls to camp for two weeks this 
summer. Last year the club was able 
to send 20 boys and girls to camp and 
it hopes to build up the number sent 
each year. 


South St. Paul, Minnesota—The 
club’s Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance recently completed the fourth 
week of vocational guidance talks each 
morning before a group of high-school 
and junior high-school students. The 
average attendance each day during 
this series was 130. 





At left, members of the Kiwanis Club of Franklin, Pennsylvania, who were responsible for the success of the Auto and Home Show, a view of which is 


shown at the right. 
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One of the most unusual Kiwanis meetings ever held was that one conducted in the air by the Kiwanis 


Club of Princeton, West Virginia. 


The members chartered a huge plane and, following the luncheon, 


took to the air for its regular program. The flight required about 30 minutes and took the Kiwanians 


over a wide area. 


Sidney, Montana—The club’s Rural 
Beautification Committee is moving 
forward with great strides. Over 500 
families have signed up for the pro- 
gram of farmyard and roadside beau- 
tification. Codperating with the club 
are the N. Y. A. and the Montana 
Highway Commission. The club is also 
working with the Chamber of Com- 
merce in getting a Federal building in 
Sidney. 


Los Angeles, California—The club 
continues its many splendid activities 
at the McKinley Home for boys. Just 
recently two calves were purchased for 
the Agriculture Class of the Home. It 
is understood that the money expended 
for the calves will be repaid by the 
boys when they have raised and dis- 
posed of the cattle. 


Sunbury, Pennsylvania—A_ special 
15-week course of study in the high 
schools was worked out by Kiwanian 
Charles C. Madeira, superintendent of 
schools, in codperation with the Amer- 
ican Legion. The students received 
credit for their work in this connec- 
tion. 


Malone, New York—The annual 
Farmers’ Day is an important event on 
the club’s calendar. This year 50 
farmers of the community were enter- 
tained. Morton Adams, Farm Bureau 
Agent of St. Lawrence County, was se- 
cured as the speaker. 


Utica, New York—Through the ef- 
forts of the Utica Kiwanis club, which 
started the movement, compulsory 
studies in highway safety and traffic 
regulation will be given in New York’s 
public and private schools beginning 
September 1, under a bill signed by 
Governor Lehman a few weeks ago. 


Columbia, South Carolina—Colum- 
bia offered two medals for the best 
essays in the Richland County schools 
on forest fire prevention. 


They are shown above at the conclusion of the flight. 
stands at the left of the member holding the clu 





President Frank L. Stuck 
banner. 


Gresham, Oregon—The Committee 
on Public Affairs again took charge of 
the annual party which the club gives 
for “Grandma Johnson,” who was 101 
years old on March 10. City officials, 
firemen and other guests attended the 
meeting and the guest of honor was 
presented with a birthday cake and a 
bouquet of flowers. Mayor Joseph 
Carson was the speaker of the evening. 
All in all, it was a very gala occasion. 

Mineral Point, Wisconsin—A very 
commendable entertainment for the 
farmers of Iowa County was put on 
recently by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. The program included numbers 
by artists from WLS, the famous 
“Prairie Farmer Station” in Chicago. 
The club is at the present time busy 
sponsoring girl scouts and a music fes- 
tival. 

Fayetteville, North Carolina—Here 
is real vocational guidance—the Fay- 
etteville club has organized a Junior 
Craftsman Company for boys 16 to 21 
years old. Under the guidance of oth- 
ers they will manufacture lawn furni- 
ture, chairs, etc., and later will be able 
to earn wages of their own. 


Eastlake-Oakland, California—Hear- 
ing devices for the oral deaf children 
at the Hawthorne School were donated 
by the club. It has also furnished 270 
bottles of milk to the children of an- 
other school and has contributed to- 
ward the support of an orphan boy at 
a children’s home. 
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Astoria, Oregon—A new interest of 
the Astoria club is the community sing- 
ing group which is under the direction 
of Kiwanian Daniel Hall, song leader, 
and Ralph Peters, principal of the Cap- 
tain Robert Grey School. The group 
began with about 50 attending and 
this number soon grew to more than 
300, with great interest being shown 
by everyone participating. 


Rusk, Texas—Kiwanis road signs 
have been placed by the club on the 
highways leading into the city. The 
members were also instrumental in 
securing an artificial leg for a young 
boy, the expense to be borne by the 
state. 


Midland, Ontario—Two children 
were taken to a hospital for continued 
treatment. A young girl was taken to 
the hospital for examination and was 
registered there when it was found 
that she needed treatment. Other ac- 
tivities have included the furnishing of 
glasses to several young people and the 
supplying of milk and cod liver oil. 


Corpus Christi, Texas—The Corpus 
Christi club, still going strong in many 
worth-while activities, just sponsored 
the Hollywood Girls’ Softball Team 
and cleared about $200 for the girl 
scout building fund. 


Moorhead, Minnesota—The _ entire 
community showed great enthusiasm in 
the hobby show put on by the club for 
three days recently. There was an un- 
usually wide variety of fine exhibits— 
150 different ones in all. The large 
amount of favorable publicity obtained 
by the club in this activity and the gen- 
eral interest of the townspeople indi- 
cate that this will be an annual project. 


Aurora, Illinois—Aurora has several 
members who are contributing finan- 
cially towards paying the room and 
board of a senior in the high school. 
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Below—A scene at the 16th anniversary meeting and ladies’ night for the Kiwanis Club of Beatrice, 
Nebraska. President Ralph Roszell was the speaker of the evening. At the right: President Roszell, left, 


and Past President Fall about to cut the birthday cake which was distributed among the past presidents. 
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Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario 
—A show called “The Kiwanis 
Flashes” was put on with great success 
recently. Nearly $800 was cleared, 
which amount will be used for child 
welfare and junior farmer work. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin—The Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance spon- 
sored five talks made before four Mil- 
waukee high schools on “How to Get 
That First Job’ and “How to Make 
Good on the First Office Job.” Ar- 
rangements were also made for two 
other talks before high schools to fol- 
low up the first ones. 


Cadillac, Michigan—Cadillac is co- 
operating with the State Highway De- 
partment in building a “turn-out” 
south of Cadillac on the hill overlook- 
ing Cadillac’s two beautiful lakes. 


Hobart, Oklahoma—Fifteen rural 
schools were visited by the Kiwanis 
minstrel show and there were estimat- 
ed crowds of nearly 15,000 people at 
these performances. Hundreds of 
inches of local newspaper publicity, as 
well as state-wide publicity were re- 
ceived covering this activity. Voca- 
tional guidance in the Hobart schools 
is another project in which the club 
is intensely interested. 





Plattsburgh, New York—The Ki- 
wanis Boys’ Band continues to be a 
favorite activity of Plattsburgh Ki- 
wanians. Since the first of the year a 
different member of the band has been 
a guest at every other meeting of the 
club, the boys entertaining with solos 
on their instruments on these occa- 
sions. Several instruments have been 
presented to the band recently, which 
has taken part in many important con- 
certs, including the program at the 
State Normal School during National 
Music Week. 


Plymouth, Indiana—Every year the 
club gives due recognition to the stu- 
dents of the high school who have won 
honors in music, regular studies and 
athletics. This year’s affair was a great 
success; it was a ladies’ night and the 
parents and friends of the students 
were also invited. A varied program 
was given after the banquet and prizes 
were awarded the students, boys and 
girls. 





Cheyenne, Oklahoma—The Chey- 
enne club sponsored a Cheyenne Arap- 
ahoe Strip old-settlers’ reunion recent- 
ly, at which time approximately 20,000 
people were entertained for an entire 
day. The attractions included a big 
parade, a band concert, horse races, a 
barbecue, a rodeo, a street dance and 
a pageant depicting the changes from 
the time of the opening of the Arapa- 
hoe Strip up to the present time. 


Madisonville, Ohio—The members 
honored a school boy patrolman who 
saved a young girl from being run over 
by a street car. 


Kansas City, Kansas—On “one hun- 
dred per cent day” the members staged 
a parade down the main street, with 
the Kiwanians riding in various kinds 
of vehicles to get to the meeting. In- 
cluded among these were wheeled 
scrapers, trash cans, bicycles, ox teams 
and various other means of convey- 
ances. Motion pictures were taken of 
the parade, which was viewed by a 
large crowd. All in all, it made a very 
interesting spectacle. 


Phoenix, Arizona—The Committee 
on Music has seen the fruits of its labor 
ripen into a Kiwanis Junior Glee Club 
composed of 42 voices. Weekly re- 
hearsals have been held and the glee 
club is now ready for public appear- 
ances. This organization is a tangible 
piece of work of which the club is very 
proud. 


Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina— 
The Roanoke Rapids club entertained 
the Ministerial Association, had them 
give something of their plans and dis- 
cussed with them the needs of the 
community. A minstrel show given by 
the club recently netted $579 for the 
under-privileged child fund. 


Wilmington, Delaware—The Wil- 
mington club is planning to build a 
large and handsome community house 
on a plot of ground donated by a gen- 
erous citizen of the city. The members 
are busy raising funds at the present 
time. 


Montrose-La Crescenta, California 
—Working on the objective of the sup- 
port of churches in their spiritual aims, 
the Montrose-La Crescenta club voted 
to bring occasional guest speakers to 
the regular club meetings, rather than 
attending church in a body. 








G. S$. Sutton, acting chairman of the Committee 
on Boys’ and Girls’ Work of the Kiwanis Club 
of Hiawatha, Kansas, presents the Kiwanis Tro- 
phy to Donald Stover, marble champion in the 
contest sponsored by the club recently. A jacks 
tournament for girls was sponsored by the club 
on the same day. A great deal of interest was 
shown in these activities and there were many 
spectators on the day of the event. Working 
with Kiwanian Sutton on the contests were Ki- 
wanians M. F. Stark, Y. S. Beans, S. D. Moser 
and K. A. Neff. 
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North Hudson, New Jersey—A bas- 
ketball tournament sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club created a great deal of 
interest among the young men of the 
community. Recently a cup was award- 
ed by the club to the winning team and 
18 medals to the members of the team 
finishing first and second. 

At the present time the club is di- 
recting a softball league made up of 
15 clubs. The committee in charge of 
this project will be represented at ev- 
ery game played during the season. 


Beacon, New York—The Kiwanis 
Junior Band, an important activity of 
the Beacon club, gave its first real con- 
cert recently. An excellent program 
was presented, which was well received. 
The Kiwanians had a two-fold purpose 
in putting on the concert—to provide 
experience and encouragement for the 
young musicians and to raise funds 
for the purchase of band capes. 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama—The Kiwanis 
club had as its guests recently several 
dairymen. The speaker of the day was 
Dr. A. D. Burke, Auburn, Alabama, 
who is head of the dairy department at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The 
club is also much interested in voca- 
tional guidance and members of the 
committee in charge of this work spoke 
at several high schools on various vo- 
cational subjects. 


Hampton, Virginia——The Hampton 
club has been working hard in raising 
funds for the purchase of a suitable 
summer camp for the scouts of Tide- 
water, Virginia. This project is in co- 
operation with the other service clubs 
of the peninsula. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The club is main- 
taining a nursery school at the Rain- 
bow Hospital for crippled children. Re- 
cently the members took seven clowns, 
a trained pig and a dog from a circus 
to entertain the children. 


Coleman, Texas—The “big brother 
movement” is one of the most impor- 
tant activities of the Coleman club. 
Each Kiwanian is responsible for a boy 
and the members stress friendliness in 
their relationship with the lads rather 
than patronage. No money or material 
is given to a boy unless he works in 
some way for it. 


Talladega, Alabama—aA health con- 
test in the public schools was sponsored 
by the club, the members providing a 
silver loving cup as prize. The mem- 
bers are now working on a playground 
program conducted by the N. Y. A. 
with full-time leader and supervisor. 


Wilson, North Carolina—Wilson Ki- 
wanians repaired bleachers on the ath- 
letic field of the high school, opened 
the Kiwanis playground for under- 
privileged children with part-time su- 
pervisor and bought new equipment for 
the playground. 
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Some of the boy scouts and members of the drum and bugle corps who took part in the “‘bury the 
knocker’ program held in connection with the ‘‘Boost Our City—Buy in Vicksburg’’ campaign put 
on by the Kiwanis Club of Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


Vicksburg Kiwanians Boost City 
By A. C. VICKERY 


President, Kiwanis Club 


old and historical city, estab- 

lished by the Spaniards in 1791 
and chartered as the City of Vicks- 
burg in 1825. It is located, with its 
22,000 population, on the high bluffs 
and in the hills, overlooking the Missis- 
sippi and Yazoo Rivers, on the western 
borders of the State, about half way 
between Memphis, Tennessee, and New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and about half way 
between Jackson, Mississippi, and Mon- 
roe, Louisiana. 

There remain many structures and 
places which show the old Vicksburg 
and which add significance and beauty 
and symbolize the glamour of the old 
South. Many of our buildings are 100 
years old. Our Court House was built 
in 1858, entirely by slaves. We have 
the National Military Park and Ceme- 
tary containing 1322 acres, commemo- 
rating the campaign, seige and defense 
of Vicksburg in 1863. We have the 
headquarters buildings of Generals 
Pemberton, Grant and others. 

We also have the usual cosmopoli- 
tan population, the atmosphere, the 
social and psychological outlook which 
usually prevails in what is known as 
“river towns.’”’ During the past dozen 
years, while many other cities have 
nearly doubled their population, Vicks- 
burg has paddled along on an even 
keel. This has tended to produce 
criticisms, knocking and buying out of 
town by entirely too large a proportion 
of the population. 

The Vicksburg Kiwanis club, now 
beginning its third year, in looking 
around for something really worth 
while to be put over early in 1937, de- 
cided, at the suggestion of C. E. Der- 
rington, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Affairs, to promote a two weeks’ 
intensive campaign to “Boost Our 
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of Vicksburg, Mississippi 


City—Buy in Vicksburg.” This is the 
way the campaign was put over: 

First Chairman Derrington and his 
Public Affairs Committee met together 
several times and mapped out the en- 
tire campaign, in all its details, dele- 
gating these details to Kiwanians who 
were absolutely reliable in carrying 
them out. We had 3000 automobile 
stickers made, also 300 large show- 
window cards printed and road signs 
made, all with this same slogan, “‘Boost 
Our City—Buy in Vicksburg.” We 
had many of our members write news- 
paper articles of 250 words each on 
the subject which were run daily after 
the campaign started. 

We started off with a bang, dedicat- 
ing our regular meeting on the day the 
campaign began to talks by Kiwanians, 
city officials and some 27 visiting mer- 
chants of the town. Each Kiwanian 
was handed his portion of automobile 
stickers and show window cards and 
they were all placed in one afternoon. 
At every prominent street intersection 
we printed in big chalk letters our slo- 
gan. We had speakers at’ our public 
schools, too, explaining our “contest 
letters” and offering three cash prizes 
for the three best letters on why the 
citizens should boost Vicksburg. 

Through the publicity in the daily 
news articles, speeches and other ac- 
tivities, public interest was aroused the 
first week to the fact that each citizen 
should be loyal to his town and that 
there was no place for the “knocker.” 

Letters began coming in at once, 
from merchants, city officials, public 
institutions, and citizens, commending 
the club on this timely campaign. The 
Chamber of Commerce and the other 
service clubs passed resolutions com- 
mending this activity. 

During the second week a series of 
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daily radio talks was arranged, with 
town loyalty the main theme and pub- 
licity on the program scheduled for the 
last night of the campaign, which was 
to “Bury the Knocker.”” This was put 
over with great success. First there 
was a mammoth parade, composed of 
some 150 boy scouts, the drum and 
bugle corps, the funeral hearse, some 
25 Kiwanian pall bearers and the high- 
school band, who assembled around a 
prominent square where a grave had 
been dug. Here also there was a 
speakers’ platform and amplifiers. Two 
ministers of Vicksburg conducted the 
burial ceremonies, and there was music 
by a colored quartette and a blind 
boys’ orchestra. 

Altogether, the club’s two-week cam- 
paign met with such general enthusi- 
asm that the members plan to adopt 
this as an annual activity. 


Marietta, Ohio—The Dental Clinic 
Committee is actively codperating with 
the school authorities in bringing be- 
fore the school children the importance 
of taking good care of the teeth. In 
this connection the Kiwanis club has 
purchased handsome colored charts for 
the schools which show the children 
what care should be given the teeth, 
what foods are beneficial, etc. 

The Boy Scout Committee is also 
doing a fine piece of work with Troop 
10 which the club sponsors. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee in conjunction 
with the Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work, sponsored a fathers’ and sons’ 
banquet. A group of under-privileged 
lads were guests of the Kiwanians, 
who also brought their own sons. The 
program was made up of music, ad- 
dresses and the showing of moving pic- 
ture films. Various prizes were award- 
ed at the banquet. 





It was a big day for the 76 children who were 
taken to the circus by the Kiwanis Club of 


Toledo, Ohio. Only three of them had ever 

before seen a circus. L. E. Payne, chairman of 

the club’s Under-Privileged Child Committee, 
supervised the treat. 














Here’s How to Have a Kite Contest 


By T. W. HOERNEMAN 
Member, Kiwanis Club of New Philadelphia, Ohio 


EFORE a large and enthusiastic 
fe audience of old and young, the 

Kiwanis Club of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, staged its first kite contest a few 
weeks ago. The competition of more 
than 100 contestants, the keen interest 
of the spectators in the different events 
and the wide approval of the citizen- 
ship in general will undoubtedly en- 
courage the club to sponsor another 
contest next spring. 

As the project afforded an oppor- 
tunity to the club of giving concrete 
expression to some of the Kiwanis 
ideals and objectives, the proposal of 
the Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work to arrange for such a contest re- 
ceived the hearty endorsement of the 
board of directors and the entire club. 
Four more Kiwanians were added to 
the Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work, which formed the general kite 
committee. Four other committees— 
publicity, prizes, program and advertis- 
ing, and classification and entry were 
also appointed and soon 42 enthusiastic 
Kiwanians set themselves willingly and 
ardently to the task of laying the 
groundwork for one of the most suc- 
cessful community enterprises of the 
year. 

In various ways of promotion and 
preparation these committees began to 
build up interest, and publicity in all 


forms soon fixed the attention of the 
community on the contest, The gener- 
ous support of the merchants and of 
the Kiwanis business and professional 
men made possible the publishing of a 
Kiwanis Kite Contest tabloid of 20 
pages. This tabloid set forth the pur- 
pose of the contest on the front page, 
contained the rules and regulations of 
the contest, the list of prizes, the his- 
ory and art of kite-making and flying, 
instructions and graphs of various kite 
constructions and designs, the names 
of the committees and members, the 
roster of the club and the basic ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis. Fifteen thousand 
of these were widely circularized 
through the entire county and made 
available to every boy and girl in the 
county. Kiwanians appeared before 
school assemblies and other youth or- 
ganizations to make them kite-minded. 

The boys and girls soon realized that 
kite flying has more to it than a few 
old sticks of wood with a piece of pa- 
per tied to a string—that kite-flying 
is skillful and healthful. 

The event included seven different 
contests—for the largest kite, the 
smallest kite, the prettiest kite, the 
oddest kite, the highest-flying kite, the 
strongest-pulling kite and the kite bat- 
tle. Three grand prizes and 32 other 
prizes to the amount of $200 were 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of Frami 
erected two new road signs on the Boston- 
Kiwanian Leland E. Gray operated the camera, 
Kingsbury, past president, \ 
Halloran, past president, Lord, Shapiro, 
Stevens, past president, Brown, R 


ray, Whittemore, Trudel, ; 
inson, McLean, president, MacCormick, secretary, Keefe and 
Jefferson. 





am, Massachusetts, recently braved the elements and 
orcester Turnpike at each point of entry to the town. 
Kneeling, left to right, are: Kiwanians O’Brien, 
Norton, O'Neill, Paul and Sproul. send, to right, are: Kiwanians 


ershowitz, Crosby, Schaller, 
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offered in attractive and useful articles. 
The attractiveness of the grand prizes 
caused some to enter a kite in every 
contest. 


On the morning of the big day more 
than 20 Kiwanians received the entries 
of the contestants at the park, where 
the kites were classified and put on dis- 
play under their separate classifica- 
tions. Shortly after the noon hour the 
contestants’ parade formed, headed by 
the high school band. The contestants, 
officers of the Kiwanis club, kite com- 
mittee, the judges and other Kiwanians 
and boy scouts, with appropriate ban- 
ners and kite-shaped emblems, marched 
through the downtown streets to the 
place of the contest. The mayor of the 
city served as the field marshal of the 
day and at his signal the contests got 
under way. 

The skillful construction, graceful- 
ness of line, oddness of design and dec- 
oration evoked many favorable com- 
ments of young and old. Spectators 
were thrilled at the strength of the 
pulling of the kites, the heights to 
which they soared and the graceful 
ease with which huge kites lifted them- 
selves as balloons into the air, applaud- 
ing again and again the boy or girl at 
the end of the string who proudly and 
skillfully directed the flight of his kite. 
It was his kite that day in a peculiar 
sense. He had made it; he was its pilot; 
and it was his proud possession on ex- 
hibition. Competent judges made care- 
ful and serious calculations and ren- 
dered fair and worthy decisions, The 
contest closed on the field with a 
thrilling spectacle of a real air battle 
when the entrants attempted in a skill- 
ful skirmish to cut down the oppo- 
nents’ kites. 


The entire audience then gathered 
in the amphitheatre where the winners 
were announced and the prizes were 
awarded. The announcement of the 
school that received the loving cup for 
the largest number of points and of 
the winners was greeted with as much 
spirit and enthusiasm as any athletic 
achievement. Newspaper photogra- 
phers took frequent photographs of the 
contest and winners and numerous pic- 
tures appeared in the daily papers of 
the event and of the contestants. 


The enjoyment and interest of the 
boys and girls, the many favorable 
comments of the newspapers and 
townspeople made every Kiwanian feel 
proud of his club. The Kiwanis motto, 
“We Build,” took on a new significance 
and freshness in New Philadelphia on 
the day of the kite contest and per- 
chance some boy or girl may have tak- 
en the first steps on that day in be- 
coming a real builder in society. 


Louisburg, North Carolina—Louis- 
burg is active in public affairs. Sever- 
al meetings have been held recently in 
the interest of roads. The members 
are sponsoring the securing of funds 
for two county schools and are urging 
prompt action on a new postoffice. 
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Peru, Nebraska, ‘Think Wheel” 


By R. J. CHATELAIN 


Chairman, Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations and Publicity Committee 


PERU KIWANIS CLUB 





O! It isn’t a Roulette Wheel. 
N Nor do the Peru, Nebraska, Ki- 

wanians gamble except in a 
small way. But in this little commu- 
nity with a population of 850 and a 
State Teachers’ College of which the 
natives are very proud, civic improve- 
ments, public affairs, and important 
issues of the day are vital, predomi- 
nant lines of thought coursing through 
each Kiwanian’s mind. 

This “Think Wheel,” the product of 
the inventive genius of S. L. Clements, 
past president of the club, serves to 
combine five minutes of crystalized 
thought on the various topics indicated 
with plenty of amusement resulting. 
Each meeting the president calls on 
some one to spin the hand. ‘Round 
and round it goes and where it stops 
nobody knows’”’—until it does stop. The 
first time it stops it selects the topic 
to be discussed. After two minutes for 
thinking on the part of everyone, the 


spinner spins again. This time it picks 
some unfortunate member to discuss 
said topic. Nothing could be fairer— 
nothing could be more useful in arous- 
ing community consciousness—nothing 
has brought more hilarity to the meet- 
ings. A high spot in the Wheel’s his- 
tory was the night that Lieutenant 
Governor P. A. Maxwell pulled out of 
his pocket a carefully prepared, well- 
punctuated, written address on the 
subject that Lady Luck had so accom- 
modatingly given him. 

We won’t say as a result, but we will 
say that following in the wake of this 
part of the club program a number of 
the reforms thus brought to the club’s 
attention have been accomplished or 
are in the process of accomplishment 
in Peru. 

1. A sanitary sewer has just been 

completed, the result of having 
an active Kiwanian on the vil- 
lage council. 

2. Also as a result of this, an ex- 
posed creek which carried the 
waste from the college through 
the village, has been done away 
with. 

3. Kiwanians go to church in Peru. 

4. Intoxicating liquor is not sold in 
Peru. 

5. Special meetings have been de- 
voted to the study of “Safety 
First,” “Kiwanis Ideals,” “State 
and National Government,” 
“Fire Hazards,” ‘Under-privi- 
leged Children,” and ‘‘Vocational 
Guidance.” 

6. A Scout Cabin, built of native 
logs, will be erected this summer, 
on a high bluff near town over- 
looking the scenic Missouri River 
Valley. 

7. Band concerts are held weekly 
during the summer. 

No! It isn’t Roulette— it’s what the 

name implies—a “Think Wheel.” 


Syracuse, New York, Sponsors 
“Kiwanis Village” 


Club of Syracuse, New York, has 

been seeking a suitable project 
for its members. During that time a 
great number of possible projects have 
been presented to the club by members 
and by outside agencies, who would 
have been grateful of Kiwanis assist- 
ance. 


Gren January 1, 1936, the Kiwanis 





The Board of Directors of the club 
felt, however, that the project which 
was decided upon must fill two require- 
ments: First, it must fill a vital need in 
the community for the making of bet- 
ter men and women, and also it must 
have the appeal to draw and hold the 
members of the Kiwanis club in un- 
selfish effort, so that they might feel 
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each had a real part in the work. 

Project after project was discarded 
because it could not fulfill both re- 
quirements, until at last the club voted 
unanimously to sponsor a Kiwanis Vil- 
lage to be located in the heart of the 
Boy Scout Camp (Woodland), at Con- 
stantia, New York. 

Camp Woodland is owned and oper- 
ated by the Onondaga-Cortland Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America. For 
six weeks during the summer any 
troop, within the above council, is per- 
mitted to send its members to Wood- 
land, under the approved Boy Scout 
supervision, and at a reasonable charge. 

The Camp itself is divided into vil- 
lages, so that 32 live in tents, and two 
leaders in each village. The villages 


themselves are named for Indian 
tribes, i.e., Oneida Village, Iroquois 
Village, Cayuga Village, etc. To this 


number now will be added “Kiwanis 
Village.” 

To this Scout camp the club mem- 
bers will go for a week-end picnic to 
start the task of building the long- 
house with their own hands, aided by 
contractors among the membership, 
who will plan the proposed building. 

A kitchen will be added to the long- 
house this year, and all tents and nec- 
essary equipment to furnish the vil- 
lage, will be purchased by the club. 

Next year, improvement of the long- 
house will be scheduled, such as sealing 
its interior and building a fireplace for 
use in winter by a group of older 
scouts wishing to visit the camp during 
week-ends. Asbestos shingles probably 
will be applied to the roof, according 
to club plans, with possible additions 
of other equipment to the village from 
time to time, with the idea of making 
it complete for camping purposes. 

In good weather during the summer, 
the longhouse will be used as a mess 
hall for scout campers, while stormy 
weather will see it in use as a recrea- 
tion hall. 

The club eventually plans to in- 
crease its building activities to erec- 
tion of another village when the pro- 
posed camping community is com- 
pleted. 

The Syracuse Kiwanis Scout Troop 
No. 35, which has the distinction of 
being entirely manned by Kiwanis 
members, received its charter April 30, 
1935. 

And so, in a short time, blows of the 
Kiwanians’ hammers will sound the 
start of one of the club’s worthiest 
projects, intended to unit the club’s 
members in unselfish effort for the 
benefit of others. 


Newberry, South Carolina—New- 
berry is supporting scout work with 
donations and personal interest. 


Carbon Hill, Alabama—The club 
members have gathered data with a 
view to providing facts to industries 
considering Carbon Hill as a location. 
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Keeping Cool in Utah 


Especially adapted for July read- 

ing is this activity started by the 

Kiwanis Club of Park City and 

wholeheartedly supported by the 

business and professional men of 
this mining center. 


Park City, in an effort to stimulate 

growth of civic unity and enterprise 
in this mining town located in the cen- 
ter of a great scenic section, sponsored 
a number of meetings to which were in- 
vited all business, fraternal, and civic 
leaders. At these meetings suggestions 
were solicited as to what could be done 
to make Park City a better place in 
which to live and do business, and to 
lay plans to bring the natural attrac- 
tions of Park City to the attention of 
the entire citizenry of Utah and the 
tourist public of the country. The out- 
growth of these meetings was the nam- 
ing of a committee made up of five Ki- 
wanis club members and four other 
representative business men of the city. 
This committee was empowered to sift 
the suggestions offered and to make 
some of them projects to be carried 
through to completion. 

After a series of meetings, there was 


|" JULY of 1936 the Kiwanis Club of 


formed under the sponsorship of the 
Kiwanis club, the Citizen’s Progressive 
Association of Park City. The officers 
and directors elected were chosen in 
equal numbers from the Kiwanis Club 
and representative citizens not of club 
membership. The slogan chosen was, 
“For A Bigger and Better Park City.” 
The membership of 125 members is 
made up of a representative of every 
fraternal, civic, and business organiza- 
tion in the city. With this united front 
the first project chosen was one aimed 
at making Park City a winter sports 
center. Through concentrated effort the 
dream became a reality. Kiwanis club 
members had been making individual 
and collective drives for a winter sports 
resort for years, knowing that the na- 
tural setting in the mountain ranges of 
Park City made it especially attractive 
for that purpose. Already in this ter- 
ritory had been established the famous 
Ecker Hill, only six miles from the city 
and the stage for the 1937 national ski 
jumping contests won by Utah’s own 
Alf Engen. 

Work was begun on the new winter 
sports arena in December, 1936, with 
funds made available by WPA grant. 
In all, $14,000 will be expended, with 
$11,000 appropriated from WPA funds, 
while $3,000 was ordered expended by 
the Park City Council. 

The land upon 
which the play- 





ground is being 


built was deeded 
to Park City by 





the Park Utah 
Consolidated 
Mines Company 
through the co- 
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operation of President O. N. Friendly. 

The winter Playground situated as it 
is, in a natural basin, is protected on 
all sides from winds and blizzards. Yet 
it is served with a two-way road, al- 
ways open to automobile traffic. The 
accessibility of the Park City winter 
playground is further increased by two 
railroads, both having sidings within 
50 yards of the sports area. During last 
winter, four snow trains visited the 
area. 

The entire project will be completed 
for the winter season of 1937-38. The 
sports area will then be completely 
equipped for every type of winter 
sports which will include an amateur 
ski jump, three ski riding trails, an out- 
standing slalom course, the West’s 
longest toboggan slide, and sledding 
areas. 

Park City, with a population of 5,000, 
is nationally known as one of the 
greatest silver and lead producing mine 
centers in the United States. 


Bessemer, Alabama—The club held 
a national youth week program, featur- 
ing boy and girl participation in scout- 
ing, Red Cross, N.Y.A. and other youth 
interests. The members were also help- 
ful in the city’s celebration of its fif- 
tieth anniversary. 


Rockford, Illinois—Rockford has or- 
ganized a speakers’ bureau on crime 
prevention and has 25 speakers avail- 
able to talk on this subject. It also 
broadcasts in the interests of crime 
prevention over Radio Station WROK. 


Dunkirk-Fredonia, New York—Fif- 
teen books were presented to the D. 
R. Barker Library at Fredonia by the 
club. All of the books deal with voca- 
tional guidance. 











Directly above: A winter scene in Park City, Utah. At left: The winter sports area at Park City now under construction, showing ski jump at right. 
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Texarkana On Its Toes 
By RICHARD M. SANDS 


Member, Committee on Publicity, Kiwanis Club of Texarkana, Texas 


have recently been concluded by 

the Texarkana club after consider- 
able effort and sustained interest. The 
first of these was the obtaining of an 
official endorsement by school officials 
of the two school systems in the twin 
cities of a plan whereby every school 
child in the systems would be finger- 
printed. However, this means of identi- 
fication is voluntary and any student 
objecting to it will not be subjected to 
it. 

Texarkana’s school population is ap- 
proximately 5,500 and, influenced 
greatly by the New London, Texas, 
catastrophe, as well as by the plea of 
J. Edgar Hoover for more interest in 
the civilian identification files, the Tex- 
arkana club sponsored the fingerprint 
plan for school children. 

It was largely through the efforts of 
four members of the Kiwanis club who 
are also school board members—Presi- 
dent James E. Stuart and Past Presi- 
dent T. J. Wilbanks of the Texas sys- 
tem and Pete Finley and Herbert Wren, 
Jr. of the Arkansas system—that offi- 
cial endorsement was obtained. Some 
7,500 personal identification cards are 
being ordered from the federal bureau 
of investigation and _ identification. 
They are expected to be received with- 
in the next month, and when schools of 
the city open in September, members 
of the identification units of both po- 
lice departments will aid Kiwanians in 
fingerprinting the students who desire 


T have. matters of unusual interest 


such means of permanent identifica- 
tion. 

The second activity was the creation 
of widespread interest in the Golden 
Rule. That was effected by the club’s 
offer of six prizes, totaling $20 for the 
six best essays on “‘The Golden Rule 
in Business.”’ Out of a large number 
of papers, the six winners read their 
essays before the club and the prizes 
were awarded by President Stuart. The 
essay contest, designed particularly to 
create within the students of the school 
systems a clear conception of business 
ethics and the Golden Rule, was wide- 
ly answered and many of the pa- 
pers indicated extreme originality of 
thought. By comparison to essays of 
two decades ago when most of the Ki- 
wanians were in school, today’s educa- 
tion is mapped upon higher lines by far. 

The final winners, three from each 
system, as determined after exhaustive 
elimination tests, were awarded cash 
prizes. 

The third recent activity which cre- 
ated. great interest among the Kiwani- 
ans was the vocational guidance series 
written by members of the club in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire recently cir- 
culated among senior class members of 
the senior high schools. Basing the ar- 
ticles on the preference of subjects as 
indicated by the students, there were 
published stories on secretarial train- 
ing, teaching, journalism, etc. In each 
article, the author outlined the ability 
required, the means of obtaining em- 
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ployment in that field, the prospects 
of advancement, peculiarities of the 
subject and the general outlook of the 
field as a whole. In addition, the mem- 
bers placed themselves at the disposal 
of interested students for personal in- 
terviews where specific questions re- 
garding that particular field needed to 
be answered. 

The work was conducted through the 
combined efforts of the vocational 
guidance committee of the Kiwanis 
club, P. L. Hamilton being chairman, 
and D. R. Armstrong, vocational guid- 
ance coordinator of the Texarkana 
schools system. 


Bangor, Michigan—The club recent- 
ly entertained 40 farmers at one of its 
regular meetings. And under the di- 
rection of Kiwanian Henry W. Gran- 
zow the club directed a competitive 
meet of the Model Airplane club, made 
up of 15 boys, which the members 
sponsor. Prizes of model materials 
were furnished. The members are now 
planning to sponsor an open air divi- 
sional meet of model airplane clubs in 
Bangor with the boys who are under 
the supervision of the Kiwanis club 
acting as hosts. 

Highland Park, California—With the 
organization of the Toastmasters Club 
under the sponsorship of the Kiwanis 
Club of Highland Park, the community 
may soon expect rapid improvement 
in the art of toastmastering and public 
speaking among its members, accord- 
ing to Kiwanian Harry L. Slater. The 
meetings of the Toastmasters are held 
every Friday evening from six to eight 
o’clock. The purpose of the club is to 
give its members practice in public 
speaking and in handling meetings. 





“Kiwanis Pier’? at Pleasant Lake, northwest of Elkhorn, Wisconsin, dul 
pis Wisconsin. The F-shaped structure at 
on Boys’ and Girls’ Work and was underwritten by a s 
but they assisted in the actual construction of the pier. _ 
by providing a protected pool, simplifies the safety problem. 


of the Kiwanis Club of Racine, 











deserves its name despite the fact that its building was not an official activity 
acine’s official Boy Scout camp was conceived by the Kiwanis club’s Committee 
cial group of members from the club. Not only did they finance the purchase .of materials 
sed for boating, fishing and swimming, it enlarges the recreational capacity of the camp and 
Racine Kiwanians take the Kiwanis motto literally. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Kiwanian J. A. Sully of Winnipeg, 


W. C. Straube has been réelected 
mayor of Edwardsville, Illinois, for the 
third time. 


Reno, Nevada, Kiwanians tendered a 
“surprise party” to Secretary Earle W. 
Hart in honor of the fourteen years he 
has served so faithfully as secretary- 
treasurer. 


Samuel F. Clabaugh, present Inter- 
national Trustee, and a member of the 
Birmingham, Alabama, club, has been 
reélected director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce for Alabama, 
Florida and Georgia. Here is what 
John Temple Graves, the columnist, 
said about him, “Sam Clabaugh is be- 
ing congratulated on all sides for his 
reélection, but the congratulations are 
due to the chamber and to the three 
states that have in Mr. Clabaugh a busi- 
ness man of so much ability and per- 
sonality and who is willing to devote 
himself to the interests of business men 
in general and his home ones in par- 
ticular.” 


In Bartow, Florida, Past President 
Robert B. Huffaker has been elected 
president of the Polk County Bar Asso- 
ciation. He was formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Association. Former Sec- 
retary Roy T. Gallemore was reélected 
to membership on the Board of School 
Trustees and Past President E. A. Bos- 
arge, Commissioner of Boy Scouts in 
the Bartow District, was awarded the 
highest honor he could receive for the 
work, namely, the Silver Beaver medal. 
Judge Spessard L. Holland is the State 
Senator from Polk County. He is a 
past president and a former lieutenant 
governor. 


Kiwanians at Hastings, Nebraska, 
are referring with pride to the latest 
honor won by Harry R. James, who was 
recently elected president of the Ne- 
braska Academy of Science. Dr. James 
won distinction in research work at 
the University of Wisconsin and at the 
time of his election as president he 
was head of the Department of Physics 
at Hastings College. 


Kiwanian Rex Putnam, a member of 
the club at Albany, Oregon, who has 
been superintendent of the Albany 
schools for several years has been ap- 
pointed State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction by Governor Charles H. 
Martin. 


Dr. R. K. Packard, past president 
of the Woodlawn, Chicago, Illinois, 
club, has just been the recipient of one 
of the real honors within the ranks of 
the American Medical Society, having 
been elected president of the Illinois 
State Medical Society. 





Manitoba, represented the Canadian 
Air Force at the Coronation and C. T. 
Kummen has been appointed as Honor- 
ary Norwegian Consul at Winnipeg. 


Kiwanians John A. Apple, past presi- 
dent, J. Harry Kreitzer and Joseph L. 
Ray have been elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Sunbury, Pennsyl- 
vania, Public Library. John Apple is 
also the newly elected president of the 
Sunbury Flying Club. 


Immediate Past President and Former 
Secretary Foss M. Narum of North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, has been elected 
president of the New England Park As- 
sociation. The club is also active in 
Chamber of Commerce work with Ralph 
Ernest Reynolds serving as president 
and Edward W. Cooney as first vice 
president. 


Kiwanian Thomas K. Vann of 
Thomasville, Georgia, has been elected 
a member of the city council. 


Kiwanian Z. T. Kyle of Bluefield, 
West Virginia, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the newly organized Southwest 
Virginia High School Athletic Confer- 
ence and President Russell J. Cousins 
has been placed at the helm of the Co- 
operative Concert Association. 


Chas. R. Conquergood, former secre- 
tary, Toronto, Ontario, has been elected 
vice-president of that branch of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and Fred T. Walsh is a director of the 
same organization. Dr. Charles H. 
Hair has been highly honored in his 
election as president of the Academy 
of Medicine. Gordon S. Dodington has 
been reélected president of the Boy 


Scouts’ Association, District of To- 
ronto. Kiwanian Dodington is a past 


president and former lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 





In April, Dr. Martin Christensen of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, was one of two 
guests of honor at the sixty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin State 
Dental Society in Milwaukee. Each 
year the Wisconsin organization honors 
at least one member for loyalty and 
service and Dr. Christensen was one of 
this year’s selections. 





A newcomer to the State of Texas is 
Dr. Gordon G. Singleton, former Pro- 
fessor of Education at Mercer Univer- 
sity in Macon, Georgia. He has ac- 
cepted the position of president of the 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College of Belton, 
Texas, and we know he will enjoy the 
success he deserves . He is a past presi- 
dent and past district governor. 


Past President Guy W. Patterson of 
Lakewood, Ohio, has been elected to the 
Board of Managers of the West Park 
Y.M.C.A. He was also one of the or- 
ganizers and was elected treasurer of 
the West Park Hospital Organization. 
Dr. Chas. A. Purdum is president of 
the Osteopathic Society; Dr. Homer R. 
Sprague is secretary; Chas. H. Schrei- 
ber is a member of the Merchants Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce 
and one member financed a load of fur- 
niture to the flood district—all of which 
makes it seem that this is a very busy 
club. 


That Evanston, Illinois, Kiwanians 
are doing their share of civic work is 
evidenced by the following: Fourteen 
Kiwanians are included in the city 
government—Mayor, Henry Penfield; 
Aldermen, Past President Thomas F. 
Airth, Edward L. Kappleman and John 
J. Corcoran; City Clerk, Edward W. 
Bell; City Comptroller, Lawrence J. 
Knapp; Superintendent of Water 
Works, Wesley W. Polk; Police Depart- 
ment, Lieutenant Arthur Wharton; 
Civil Service Examiner, Former Secre- 
tary John A. Kappleman; Justices of 
the Peace, James G. Barber and Ed- 
ward T. Arnold; Municipal Judges, 
Harry H. Porter and James M. Cor- 
coran, Immediate Past President; and 
Municipal Court Clerk, Jesse D. 
Kindig. 


Kiwanian T. W. Hudson was elected 
Mayor of E] Dorado, Kansas, at the last 
election and Secretary C. M. Penwell 
was elected to the Board of Education. 


The new president of the Phoenix- 
ville, Pennsylvania, Ministerial Asso- 
ciation is Rev. Robert D. Hershey, sec- 
retary of the club. 


Immediate Past President Paul E. 
Baker of Peabody, Kansas, was re- 
elected to the Peabody City Council for 
his sixth consecutive term at the mu- 
nicipal election recently held. 


Kiwanians Carl Schupp, Henry C. 
Neef, Garth Clinkscales, Reg. M. Strutz, 
Andrew Gingrich and Past President 
John G. Toennes are members of the 
Boonville, Missouri, Chamber of Com- 
merce Board for 1937-1938. John 


Toennes is the new President of the 
Chamber. 
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Gustav Roesler of Hackensack, New 
Jersey, has been elected president of 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Association of 
New Jersey, a job with plenty of re- 
sponsibiity. 


Alvin Collins of Americus, Georgia, 
has been made president of the Amer- 
icus and Sumter County Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Kiwananian Richard Sieber of Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, has been elected 
president of the Speedwell Avenue 
Merchants’ Association. 





Dr. Arthur L. Beeley of the Depart- 
ment of Social Education, University 
of Utah and a member of the Salt Lake 
City club, has been elected a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, national honorary 
scholastic fraternity. 


Shenandoah, Iowa, is supplying a sec- 
retary and three members for the Board 
of Education. In addition, the mayor 
is Paul C. Ambler, another Kiwanian. 


Kiwanian Wes H. Klusmann of Los 
Angeles, California, has been reélected 
President of the Pacific Camp Direc- 
tors’ Association. He is assistant ex- 
ecutive, L. A. Metropolitan Area, Boy 
Scouts of America. Wes is out to make 
summer camps safer and more sanitary. 


Frank Clark, president of the Flush- 
ing, New York, club, and Dr. Leo W. 
Bannon, past president, were appointed 
as trustees of the Queen’s Children’s 
Museum at a recent meeting of the 
Board. Henry Albert, a past president 
of the Astoria, Long Island, New York, 
club, and John H. Schleif, a former lieu- 
tenant governor and a member of the 
same club, were appointed trustees. 


Kiwanian R. J. Hennessy of Belle- 
ville, Ontario, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion of Belleville. 


Kiwanians of DeLand, Florida, are 
proud of Hon. Bert Fish, United States 
Minister to Egypt and an honorary 
member of the club. Kiwanian Fish has 
received international recognition 
through his outstanding activities and 
Kiwanians are rightfully appreciative 
of the publicity he has given their city 
for he is indeed ‘“DeLand’s United 
States Minister to Egypt.” 


Congratulations are extended to Ki- 
wanian Joseph H. Edgar of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, who has been elected 
President of the Middlesex County Bar 
Association. 








From Birmingham, Alabama, we 
learn that Henry J. Porter, Jr. has been 
elevated to the rank of Grand Com- 
mander of Knights Templar at a recent 
Montgomery conclave. 


Kiwanian Frank P. Shinn of Spokane 
Valley and Past President J. Walter 
Hebert of Yakima have been appointed 
as directors of the Washington State 
Apple Advertising Commission by Gov- 
ernor Martin. 


Kiwanian John J. Carver of the 
Roslindale-West Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, club, has been elected a member 
of the Cambridge City Counci. 


Kiwanians will be interested in 
knowing that Past International Presi- 
dent George H. Ross of Toronto, On- 
tario, has been appointed to the Board 
of Governors of the University of To- 
ronto, an institution with a student 
body of approximately 8,000, the larg- 
est of any university in the British 
Empire. It has an international repu- 
tation and its graduates may be found 
in all quarters of the globe. 


Herman C. Wolff, past president of 
the Kiwanis club of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, was recently elected a director 
of the Indianapolis Agents’ Association. 
Members of the club are proud of him 
and think a good selection was made. 


Leonard Davis of Hamilton, Ontario, 
has been elected an Associate of the 
Royal Photographic Society of London, 
England. Congratulations are very 
much in order! 


When a club says as many nice 
things about a member as the Traverse 


City, Michigan, club did about Ki- 
wanian Leo P. Kalahar there must 
really be something there. Kiwanian 


Leo is a charter member and a past 
president of the club and for six years 
he has been chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Cherry Fes- 
tival. His job is to entertain 100,000 
people for three days with a festival 
celebrating the beginning of Traverse 
City’s cherry harvest. That he has 
been successful is testified by the fact 
that when he wanted to retire this 
spring the entire Executive Commit- 
tee threatened to go with him—so he’s 
still chairman. 

















Qs 
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In honor of one of its charter mem- 
bers, the Kiwanis Club of Salisbury, 
North Carolina, presented itself a 
framed tribute and picture of Theodore 
Baker Brown, who has brought much 
recognition to the club through the 
crippled children’s program he began in 
1922. 
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Past President and former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Eugene W. Nixon, di- 
rector of athletics at Pomona College 
of Claremont, California, and a mem- 
ber of the Claremont club, won the 1937 
honor award of the American Physical 
Education Association for outstanding 
achievement in the field of health and 
physical education. 


Dr. Radford F. Pittam, a noted sur- 
geon and a member of the Kansas City, 
Missouri, club, with Mrs. Pittam, has 
sailed for Antwerp, Belgium, Paris 
and Cologne where he will study for 
about four months. 





A. Heber Winder, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, past governor of the California- 
Nevada District, and former Interna- 
tional Trustee, has been named by 
Governor Frank F. Merriam, also a Ki- 
wanian, to the State Board of Educa- 
tion. His term will expire in 1940. 


Dr. Arthur L. Beeley of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been appointed Dean of 
the new college of social work at the 
University of Utah. He is prominent- 
ly mentioned in ‘‘Who’s Who” for his 
work in the field of crime and sociology. 
Dr. Frank M. McHugh was elected 
president of the Masonic High Twelve 
Club. 


In Detroit, Michigan, Dr. Chas. L. 
Tennant has been honored by being ap- 
pointed as State Director and member 
of the House of Counsellors of the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association. Ki- 
wanian Tennant is also President of the 
Chiropractic State Board of Examiners. 
Albert E. Ramsdale has been promoted 
from adjutant to major and has been 
appointed Special Efforts Secretary for 
the central territory of the Salvation 
Army consisting of eleven states with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Kiwanians Thomas P. Ward and Im- 
mediate Past President Andrew H. Wel- 
ler of Saranac Lake, New York, have 
been reélected mayor and police justice 
respectively. 


Past President Sam A. Kimbrough 
of Spokane, Washington, has _ been 
honored by being elevated to the Presi- 
dency of the Board of Regents of the 
Washington State College. 


Past President Glen O. Martin of 
Huron, South Dakota, was unanimously 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the following members 
were elected to service on the Board of 
Directors—Fred D. Greene, George C. 
Green, Dr. Wm. H. Griffith, Dr. Chester 
K. Walker, past president, and Mayor 
John P. Walsh. 























George P. Mangan, President, Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., and George G. Peery, Governor, 
Capital District, Salem, Virginia, placing wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Arlington 
National Cemetery, Virginia, in the name of Kiwanis International, May 20, 1937. 


Kiwanis International Honors Unknown Soldier 


ACH year, on behalf of Kiwanis In- 

ternational, the Kiwanis Club of 
Washington, D. C., places a wreath at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
President Mangan and Governor Peery 
served Kiwanis International in this 
behalf this year. In his address, Gov- 
ernor Peery said: “Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, in its insistence upon intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship, 
in its fundamental doctrine of un- 
selfish service in the interest of others, 
is building that highest type of patriot- 
ism upon which the happiness and 
permanence of our nation depend. And 


in the name of Kiwanis International it 
has been my privilege today to assist 
the Washington Kiwanis club in the 
placing of this wreath upon the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. As Kiwanians 
we honor and revere true patriotism, 
whether it be on the field of battle or 
whether it be in the common walks of 
life. May something of this spirit of 
him the nation has enshrined here in 
this historic spot enter into our hearts 
and as we depart from this mountain 
top of vision, may that spirit go with 
us and inspire us to be more effective 
citizens of the land we love.” 


Look to Your Local Government 


By PETER DAUENHEIMER 
Director, Kiwanis Club of Yonkers, New York 


EW people realize how complex any 

modern city has become. Compared 

with the present-day, municipal cor- 
poration, the average private corpora- 
tion is relatively simple. The city is a 
large employer of labor, uses vast prop- 
erties and supplies, and provides a 
multitude of services. 

Popular government assumes that 
each citizen will intelligently judge us 
to how well this complex mechanism 
functions. Today, however, it is too 
much to expect that each citizen can 
find the time to know intimately how 
each service is being administered and 
how each tax dollar is being spent. 
Usually our citizens are either unin- 
formed or misinformed. 


Thus, a Kiwanis club should have 
two real services to perform. First, to 
keep its citizens informed by interpret- 
ing the week to week municipal activ- 
ities from an unbiased and non-politi- 
cal point of view. Second, by suggest- 
ing to our local officials better ways 
and means of conducting public busi- 
ness. The fact-finding and construc- 
tive suggestions for economy are of 
vital significance to every community. 

Political battles should be of no 
concern to Kiwanis in any community 
but be on a strictly non-partisan basis 
in helping to effect a more efficient 
modern government. 


The Public Affairs Committee in 


every Kiwanis club should have as their 
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four main objects: 
1. To study the management and 
methods of doing business in 
their local government. 


2. To help suggest and promote 
measures for improving the serv- 
ices performed by their local 
government. 

3. To recommend economies in pub- 
lic expenditures and more effic- 
ient methods of conducting our 
public affairs. 

4. To give the citizens facts about 
governmental activities, costs, 
successes and failures of public 
enterprises, thereby producing a 
responsive and informed public 
opinion. 

To keep a city from taking a back- 
ward step is just as important as get- 
ting it to move forward. On countless 
occasions a timely word from a live 
service club can forestall a harmful 
proposal or cause an ill-considered sug- 
gestion to evaporate. Political friends 
have said that the simple fact that any 
civic or service club is known to be 
watching is of incalculable value. 


Kiwanis should strive to show how 
better government might be had for 
less money. Improvement and reform 
alike depend on ample information. 
Such information must be beyond sus- 
picion as to its source and fairness. 
It must be furnished by an agency, 
made up of intelligent men who have 
no personal ends to serve. Who could 
give such service any better than Ki- 
wanis? 

The need for this work is far greater 
now than at any previous period in our 
history. In such times as these, the 
elimination of waste is a matter of 
prime concern for every citizen. Anti- 
quated methods must be discarded. 
Leaks must be plugged. Kiwanis could 
be of great service in supplying con- 
erete facts for the guidance of the 
public and especially of the taxpayers 
in these matters. 

With reference to relief, there should 
also be immediate revision of our relief 
expenditures on the principle that no 
deserving needy person shall go without 
necessary public assistance but that no 
public relief shall be given that tends 
to discourage the recipient of public 
relief from seeking or accepting private 
employment. 

We should always be ready to com- 
mend any acts of our public officials 
when we think them right and do every- 
thing to uphold them regardless of 
party, but we would be failing in our 
duty as Kiwanians and citizens if we 
did not stand ready to also criticize 
them—honestly, frankly and construc- 
tively, when we think them wrong. 

Thoughtful analysis reveals that 
good government depends 20% on 
honest officials, 20% on units and meth- 
ods of government, and 60% on public 
opinion, not periodic outbursts of re- 
form, but firm, steady pressure. 

Kiwanians in assuming these respon- 
sibilities, will make every community a 
better place in which to live. 
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our municipal and provincial govern- 
ments? 


Skilled Supervision 
is Necessary 


The values of which I have been 
speaking can only be secured with 
skilled supervision, they cannot be se- 
cured without it. Children need in- 
struction in how to play, to acquire the 
skill, overcome the reserve, fear, sensi- 
tiveness and awkwardness of inferior- 
ity before enjoyment will come and be- 
fore other values can be expected. If 
left to themselves, many will loaf about 
aimlessly, others will get expression for 
their natural instincts in harmful and 
anti-social ways. The values do not 
flow freely. One cannot expect that 
the establishment of play centres with- 
out supervision will do anything more 
than be a meeting place for gangs, 
where the arrogant and domineering 
youth will hold sway and where might 
is right. It may in reality be used for 
wholly undesirable ends and its value 
would not be much greater than send- 
ing a group of children to a school- 
house fitted with blackboards and books 
but without a teacher. Of course, su- 
pervision must be of the right kind and 
there must not be too much of it; the 
children must live through their reac- 
tions for themselves. Honesty or loy- 
alty or any other attribute of character 
cannot be imposed, they must grow 
from within as a result of guided situa- 
tions which call forth the right re- 
sponses. 

The values of sane sport vary with 
age and other conditions, but “playing 
the game” has a depth and wealth of 
meaning which extends beyond the 
game itself into the activities of life. 
The values of sport are no longer val- 
ues unless they live with us in all our 
relationships. The rules of the game 
are the rules of life. Sir Henry New- 
bolt’s appreciation expressed it: 


“The sands of the desert are sodden 
red, 
Red with the blood of the square that 
broke. 
The gatlin’s jammed, the colonel’s dead 
And the regiment’s blind with dust 
and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his 
banks 
And England’s far and honour’s a 
name 
But the voice of the schoolboy rallies 
the ranks, 
Play up! play up! 
game!” 


And play the 


Society Should Foster 
Play Spirit 

Society should foster the play spirit, 
the facilities and the programmes 


should be made more attractive than 
vice. The thrills, the battles, the joys, 


Sanity in Sport 
(From page 395) 


the loyal chums provide natural con- 
structive expression in this school of 
citizenship which has such a powerful 
influence for human betterment. Jt is 
a physical, moral and social force. Play 
is the birthright of the children; it is a 
regenerating and uplifting force in the 
community. It will pay large dividends 
through a healthier and happier citi- 
zenship. 

This, gentlemen, can only occur if 
we are conscious of these virtues and 
if we continue to lend our aid in di- 
recting these activities in the way they 
should go. Let us look at certain signi- 
ficant changes that have taken place in 
recent years. Organized recreation 
might be classified into three main 
groups, viz: commercialized amuse- 
ments, competitive athletics and a pure 
play or socially recreative programme 
for children and adults. 

Commercial amusements, some of 
which might, of course, have much ed- 
ucational value, are such things as the 
theatre, moving pictures, radio, pool 
rooms, bowling alleys, dance halls and 
the like. There are unlimited varieties 
to the forms which they might assume. 
The prime objective on the part of the 
promoter is to plan the event so that 
it will be attractive to the public from 
whom he gets as much as he thinks they 
will pay to participate or observe. The 
box office is his guide. 

In the field of competitive athletics, 
we are concerned with two types: one, 
a commercial undertaking by a profes- 
sional promoter who uses athletics as 
his appeal to the public, and the other, 
the amateur athletic organization which 
conducts contests, the revenue from 
which is—or should be—devoted to the 
further promotion of similar activities. 
On the one hand, the activity is openly 
an athletic spectacle for cash and, on 
the other, it is—or should be—for the 
sake of the activity itself. 

The third phase of organized recre- 
ation is that which concerns the devel- 
opment of a programme of play and so- 
cial recreation for all children and 
adults, a programme which, if well or- 
ganized, offers a normal outlet for the 
expression of the natural play instincts 
of the individual. 

May we ask ourselves some questions 
concerning the present-day attitude 
and tendency on some of these mat- 
ters? What is being done to preserve 
the spirit of chivalry—the habit of fair 
play—the true sporting spirit? Are we 
doing our share to combat the double 
dealing, the underhand tactics, the 
sham and hypocrisy of so-called ama- 
teur athletics? Are we satisfied with 
the “What do I get out of it?” attitude, 
which is permeating far deeper into our 
competition than we care to admit? Is 
the love of the game for its own sake 
being forsaken for the returns which 
it may bring? There is derision and 
mistrust in public opinion concerning 
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the present situation and yet we nod 
our heads knowingly and neglect to do 
our share toward its correction. Are 
we not equally culpable with the pro- 
moters and executives who are respon- 
sible for this chaos? Intensive compe- 
tition, the desire to win and gate re- 
ceipts are masking our vision as to the 
more important functions which sport 
and recreation should serve. The at- 
tendant evils are apt to make very 
rapid inroads on our traditions of 
play, which may become so impreg- 
nated as to create a most serious situ- 
ation for the rising generation. Are we 
satisfied to allow this tendency to go 
unchecked? Are we satisfied to con- 
tinue witnessing a few gladiators when 
we ourselves should get out of the stands 
and on to the field? Is this sanity in 
sport? 


Are We Gory-Minded? 


What are we as a public anxious to 
see in recreation? And what is our re- 
action to the things we see and hear? 
Are we not becoming gory-minded, 
clamouring for blood as the Romans of 
old? Are we in our support blessed 
with one eye only, an eye that can only 
see those things we want it to see, or 
are we generous enough to spare the 
referee’s life and recognize the penalty 
when it is called on our side? Is our 
enthusiasm becoming an uncontrolled 
passion? Are we satisfied with a dis- 
play of courage, initiative, strength, 
speed, endurance, skill and strategy or 
must we clamour as the caveman to get 
someone’s scalp? Are we blind to the 
abilities and worth of our opponents 
or do we recognize the other side which 
makes the contest possible? Are we 
of that exasperating, condescending 
type of cheap nitwit who, when there 
is no possibility of losing, will make a 
gesture aimed at good grace? Or are 
we true to those fine traditions of our 
race which dictates that the fair thing 
is the right thing, whether we win or 
lose? Go to almost any recreative sport 
today, the keener the competition the 
greater the feeling, and you will find 
to your disgust not partisanship, that 
is to be expected, but the most blatant, 
the most unfair, the most one-eyed, the 
most brainless and the most asinine 
statements and invectives hurled at the 
officials and competitors alike. Surely 
you must agree that this is misdirected 
enthusiasm and yet, is public opinion 
opposed? Where is this public opinion 
going to lead us and the young people 
in whom we are trying to sow the seeds 
of fairness, honesty, justice and sports- 
manship? Again I ask, is this Sanity in 
Sport? 

May I make bold enough to suggest 
that we are too careless and indiffer- 
ent in our attitude toward such matters 
—even published statements of ex- 
pected fights, grudge battles and bit- 
ter feelings are considered as good box 
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office attractions. Why should the lion- 
izing of unnecessarily rough and brutal 
tactics be set up as approved standards 
——doubtless these are important fac- 
tors in shaping the ideas and ideals of 
the rising generation. It is not smart 
to countenance despicable and dirty 
tactics, nor does it smack of the pansy 
to call attention to manly and noble 
acts of unselfishness, courtesy and 
chivalry in recreation. Why is it not 
possible, even in the most vigorous 
sports in which our red-blooded young 
men take part, to strive toward a na- 
tional consciousness, which is the equiv- 
alent of “playing cricket”; a national 
consciousness of fitness, courtesy and 
sportsmanship, based on our glorious 
traditions of play and adaptable to our 
Canadian citizenship. That would be 
Sanity in Sport. 

Social recreation is a savings bank of 
mental and physical capital, upon 
which we can call in time of need—a 
capital as essential as food and cloth- 
ing, and here is a phase of recreation 
which demands our earnest attention. 
Experience has taught us that if an 
unemployed person is to maintain a 
normal balance, he must have some- 
thing in addition to that ordinarily 
provided by relief agencies. He needs 
leadership in rational thinking; he 
needs provision for wholesome, emo- 
tional outlets; he needs the opportunity 
to regain self-respect; he needs substi- 
tutes for anti-social behaviour ten- 
dencies; he needs to be shown new and 
useful ways to enjoy his increased 
leisure hours; he needs assistance in 
building up his morale which, in a 
large number of cases, has been badly 
shattered. What does it profit to keep 
a man alive if, in all other respects he 
is dead? Here is a constructive phase 
of recreation through which, by spe- 


cially adapted programmes, a great 
deal might be done to meet increased 
leisure hours with new interests, new 
thoughts, new ideas and a new morale. 

A sane attitude toward our basic 
play interests has many significant im- 
plications. I could quote evidence to 
show an alarming carelessness and in- 
difference to the value of our human 
resources, the staggering amounts that 
are expended annually in repairing our 
human wastage and the fool’s paradise 
in which we are living, largely through 
our failure to adopt sensible and sane 
preventive measures. In recent months, 
Great Britain, through its National Ad- 
visory Council, under the Chairmanship 
of Lord Aberdare, has made capital 
grants of $10,000,000 and, in addition, 
certain continuing annual charges of 
$750,000 for a properly directed pro- 
gramme which has to do very largely 
with Sanity in Sport—“to create in the 
public mind a realization of the value 
of physical fitness for its own sake and 
to provide facilities sufficiently attrac- 
tive to make an effective appeal to the 
people of the country.” 

You are familiar with what is being 
done in the regimentation and exploi- 
tation of the youth of such countries as 
Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan. 
What is to be our attitude toward our 
2,000,000 Canadian boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 19? We need 
a national campaign for a Fitter Can- 
ada. It is our most urgent national 
problem and surely we are entitled to 
expect at least as much consideration 
of it as is now being given to the rais- 
ing of better cattle, sheep and pigs. 

We could have no more attractive in- 
vestment than‘a redirection of our ob- 
jectives and purposes toward Sanity 
in Sport and there could be no richer 
returns. 


Past and Present Transportation 
Methods in Western Canada 


(From page 397) 


were noted for great endurance, tested 
by averaging 40 to 50 miles daily in a 
trackless region, and camping without 
shelter. 

The Winnipeg and Western Trans- 
portation Company of Winnipeg came 
into existence in 1874 and 1875. The 
steamers “Northcote,” “Northwest,” 
“Manitoba,” “Marquis,” “Lily” and 
“Commissioner” were all built and put 
together at the head of Grand Rapids, 
on the Saskatchewan. These steamers 
plied for a number of years from Grand 
Rapids to Edmonton throughout the 
summer season. As these steamers 
could not ascend the Grand Rapids, a 
tramway, three miles in length, was 
built around the rapids, this serving to 
transfer freight to and from the lake 
steamers “Colville” and ‘‘Wolverine,” 
which plied across Lake Winnipeg from 
Selkirk to Grand Rapids. 

Most of the steamers plying on the 
river were flat-bottomed, with stern 
wheels and ranged in capacity from 
100 to 200 tons. They were equipped 
with comfortable staterooms and cabins 


on the upper deck. The “Marquis” was 
the finest and largest of the river boats. 
It was built to carry 200 tons of freight 
and was fitted in the most up-to-date 
manner to carry passengers. The steam- 
er “Lily” was a screw-propeller and of 
lesser tonnage than the rest, was built 
in England and sent out in compart- 
ments, with two English engineers, Lit- 
tlebury and Johnson, who put her to- 
gether at the head of Grand Rapids. 
Her hull was covered with malleable 
iron sheeting and, with inner compart- 
ments of the same material, she was 
considered impregnable from either 
snag or rock. She was not, however, 
infallible, for in 1883 she ascended the 
South Branch of the Saskatchewan to 
Medicine Hat, where she was loaded 
with bacon and other supplies for the 
Indian Department at Prince Albert, 
Carlton, Battleford, Fort Pitt and Ed- 
monton. Returning from Medicine Hat 


she jammed into a rock and sank. Ar- 
rangements were made to have her 
cargo taken back to Medicine Hat and 
reshipped to Swift Current, at that time 
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the head of the C.P.R. construction line, 
from where it went overland to Battle- 
ford and more westerly points by Red 
River cart. 

Upon hearing of the “Lily’s” dis- 
aster I was sent out by Chief Factor 
Lawrence Clarke from Carlton House 
to find freighters to go after the cargo. 
In a very short time, by going from 
house to house in the French settlement 
at Batoche, I engaged 200 carts to go 
across the country to Swift Current, 
where I arranged to meet and load 
them for Battleford and from thence 
to their various destinations. 

This was once again in its wonderful 
history when the Red River cart was 
called upon to come to the relief and 
aid of both the “iron horse” and steamer 
in the transport and forwarding of 
freight. This was about its last public 
service, after which it relapsed into 
comparative oblivion, its work being 
absorbed by rail and steamer and is 
now to be found only in the nursery 
cradles of historical and museum insti- 
tutions. 

Another steamer, “The Commission- 
er,” built at Grand Rapids, was 
wrecked on her trial trip in the Rapids, 
and never reached the upper parts of 
the river. 

With the advent of the steel to Prince 
Albert in about 1891, the steamers 
ceased running, making way for the 
“jron horse” to take up its labors and 
press onward toward the setting sun. 
And now, today, we have aircraft, the 
submarine, the railway and the steam- 
er, motor craft for either land or water, 
and we are still hoping and looking 
for further developments, as only man 
is insatiable and ever greedy for world- 
ly triumphs. 

When I was a boy I travelled twice 
by Red River cart and once on horse- 
back to St. John’s College in Winnipeg, 
and from Carlton House on the Sas- 
katchewan I again travelled to college 
in Winnipeg on horseback five hundred 
miles. My son went to college by rail. 
His son will in all probability travel by 
air in search of his education; while, in 
all probability, my great grandchild 
will do no travelling at all, but will re- 
ceive his education from his surround- 
ing environments and the scientific de- 
velopments of that day. 

And now in looking backwards from 
the days of travois, birch bark canoe, 
and Red River cart, and later develop- 
ments already mentioned, just a word 
in closing on “Air,” if I may be 
permitted to bring it under the head 
of my subject of “Transportation.” In 
my opinion the most remarkable and 
wonderful development of our day, is 
the transmission of “sound” by radio. 
This wonderful development enables us 
in Canada and other parts of the world 
to listen in our homes to the sayings 
and doings of our fellow men in Lon- 
don, England, and other parts of the 
universe at one and the same time, with 
a vividness, clearness, and perfection 
of converse, song, and music with our 
fellow men and women, thousands and 
thousands of miles distant from us. 

We are living in a wonderful age! 
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In Appreciation of Democracy 
(From page 399) 


for the constructive thinking started 
by the Kiwanis Essay Competition? 

There are other very definite effects 
too, not the least of which was the ef- 
fect upon the club Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs itself. This part is a con- 
fession! In Vancouver, the Committee 
on Public Affairs, over a period of 
years, had become, well, to put it mild- 
ly, not the most active committee in 
the club. Despite its high-sounding 
name, it had been stymied in getting a 
real objective. As a result, members of 
the Committee on Public Affairs had 
lost some of their zest for Kiwanis. The 
committee just didn’t seem to have any- 
thing important to do and so its inter- 
est and attendance dropped. But once 
the members awoke to the seriousness 
of their job, the Committee on Public 
Affairs became one of the most active 
sections of the entire membership. Reg- 
ular meetings at fortnightly intervals 
were not frequent enough and for 
months the men met every week, with 
plenty to do each time. Now that the 
Essay Competition is finished, under 
the momentum accumulated, they are 
away on another major activity which 
will keep them busy for months to 
come, and which you will hear about a 
few months hence. 

Another by-product of the competi- 
tion has been the increasing regard in 
which Kiwanis is held by the public at 
large. Kiwanis, as an active force, has 
entered into the home-life of literally 
hundreds of people to whom Kiwanis 
previously had been just “another serv- 
ice club.” When your boy or girl be- 


gins to ask you pointed questions about 
a subject, such as democracy, and cou- 
ples with the question the name Kiwa- 
nis, you are bound to think of Kiwanis 
as more of a vital force in the com- 
munity than you had previously. 

How far-reaching the effect of this 
Kiwanis undertaking will be, no one 
can say. Was it not Tennyson who 
said: 

“Our echoes roll from soul to soul 

And grow forever and forever.” 


We, in Vancouver, feel that genera- 
tions yet to come may yet hear the 
echoes of this effort to defeat commun- 
ism by substituting an understanding 
of the principles of democracy in the 
minds of the youth of the land. 

It’s when you read spontaneous de- 
clarations like the following, which are 
taken from the essay of fourteen-year- 
old Sheila MacDonald of the Point Grey 
Junior High School, Vancouver, and a 
winner of one of the minor prizes, that 
your faith in the future of democracy 
is renewed: 

“,.. These are the advantages of our 
democratic government. They can al- 
most be summed up in the word ‘free- 
dom.’ Freedom to think for ourselves 
and pick our own leaders, safe in the 
knowledge of true Canadian justice. 
Who could wish for a better form of 
government, especially when we read of 
so much strife in other countries? Little 
wonder that people fight for democracy, 
for, with it comes the freedom of the 
people. Let us hope that we will always 
enjoy the many advantages of the demo- 
cratic government in Canada!” 


Kiwanians and Churches 
(From page 402) 


the material values of life.” 

Now note carefully, that as each of 
these functions and powers of life 
emerges, it finds its fulfillment only 
in becoming the servant of the higher 
functions. A man who gives primacy 
to digestion and reproduction becomes 
a glutton or a sex pervert. These 
functions are conserved and saved only 
as they become the servants of muscle, 
mind and spirit. The man who gives 
primacy to muscular power may attain 
brute strength, agility and grace, but 
these find their true fulfillment only 
as they serve mind, moral purpose and 
spiritual aim. 

The man who gives primacy to the 
mind may become clever, but he is 
just as likely to become a clever rogue 
and criminal as a constructive builder 
of society. Mind needs to serve high 
purposes in order to fulfill itself. Like- 
wise the power of moral choice may 
lead a man to destructive as well as 
to creative acts. We must choose 
whether we will use our individual 
lives, our club influence and our na- 
tional power for selfish purposes or for 


the well-being of our people and the 
world. 
It is only as the energies of diges- 


tion, reproduction, muscular power, 
intellectual inventiveness and moral 
choice, become the servants of the 


highest purposes and causes we know 
that the life of man is conserved. This 
is the meaning of “salvation,” not a 
ticket for heaven when a man dies, but 
the development of all his inner pow- 
ers, the training of his capacities, so 
as to be able to deliver all the force 
of his personality in behalf of the 
highest purposes and causes man has 
yet conceived. This conservation of 
life for the highest purposes we know 
is the spiritual aim of the churches. 

A second way to understand spirituai 
aim is to observe religion at its in- 
tensest point. Our Hebrew friends 
would turn to the Prophets of the Old 
Testament for the highest expression 
of spirituality. Those prophets were 
not future-tellers but forth-tellers. 
They were the representatives of God, 
not a God who sitteth in the heavens, 
but a God of righteousness who is in 
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the midst of the struggle for a just, 
merciful and honest world. They are 
the spokesmen of the common man 
against kings and generals, the de- 
fenders of the simple life against the 
encroachments of growing complexi- 
ties, the protagonists of ethical life 
as over against form and ceremonial- 
ism. They serve the highest concerns 
of the human spirit and protest against 
every form of exploitation of the es- 
sentially human values. 

Catholics, Protestants and many 
Jews would turn to the New Testament 
and find the flower of the Prophetic 
Movement in Jesus of Nazareth, 
wherein every power of body and 
mind is enlisted in devotion to the high 
purposes of God. He who reads on 
into the Book of Acts will find that 
spirituality means enrichment of per- 
sonality, devotion to human interests, 
freedom from enslavement to preju- 
dices, initiative and courage to venture 
into new fields of endeavor, and readi- 
ness to give all one’s strength to the 
highest cause one knows. 

So from this approach also the 
spiritual aim of the churches is seen 
to be the conservation of life for the 
highest purposes we know. 


“To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way. 

And the high soul climbs the high 

way, 

And the low soul gropes the low; 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A high way and a low, 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go.” 


To help all men decide for and then 
climb together the “high way” is our 
spiritual aim. 


ll. This Spiritual Aim Rises Above All 
Differences of Creed and Form 


In their Spiritual Aim, Jew, Cath- 
olic and Protestant are united. Even 
the non-Christian religions share this 
purpose. There are eleven living re- 
ligions in the world today and they are 
all united in a common objective, to 
conserve the human and spiritual val- 
ues, 

Last summer I had the privilege of 
a trip around the world. In the heart 
of India, near the city of Agra, I had 
an experience which illustrates this 
point. A Hindu Yogi teacher is build- 
ing a modern industrial city on the 
banks of the Jumna River. The city 
is called Dayalbagh, which means 
“Garden of the Lord.” There are now 
5,000 inhabitants. There are thor- 
oughly modern factories for the pro- 
duction of all the things needed in the 
city life. Everything is done in a 
wholly sanitary and scientific manner. 

When we had visited all the plants 
we cared to see, we went to the office 
of His Holiness, Sir Sahabji Maharaj, 
the Hindu Yogi. He is not a nominal 
Christian, yet he talked to us, about 
the Fatherhood of God and the Broth- 
erhood of Man. His city is run on a 

(Turn to page 446) 
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HOTEL Kiwanis Headquarters 


SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 





























The EMERSON Hotel 




















HOTEL SPENCER BALTIMORE 
Marion, Indiana Kiwanis Headquarters 
Real Beds Clean Rooms 
Newly Air-Conditioned i Se lg wed | 
: Coffee Shop and “Trading Post” | 











IN BOSTON 


The Kiwanis Club 
ai Meets Tuesday 12:15 Noon at 


yivmnont. | THE HOTEL TOURAINE 
| SAN FRANCISCO | Tremont and Boylston Streets 
ieee Im. oe SOUTH BEND “The Crossroads of New England” 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $3.50 








- INDIANA - George A. Turain, Managing Director and Kiwanian 


OLIVER HOTEL 


. = from $1.50 without Bath. 















































350 Rooms | from $2.50 wth Bath HOTEL KIMBALL 

One of the 17 Albert Pick Hotels Springfield, Massachusetts 
THE HOTEL TAFT Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday , 
Noon Xf 

New Haven, Conn. Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
: » ospitality and Service 
J. O. Voit, Management 400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
cl) Fred W. Peverley, General Manager ; 
Gateway to New England and Kiwanian t 
Daily rates with bath from $3 Three Restaurants 




















HOTEL FONTENELLE 


"Omaha's Welcome to the World” 
400 Rooms with Bath from $2.50 


HOTEL DUPONT 








WILMINGTON, DELAWARE Air-Conditioned for Your Comfort 
_ : ay: Kiwanis Headquarters 
‘Home of Kiwanis Luncheon every Friday 























Kiwanis’ Wichita Hotel 
HOTEL LASSEN 
WICHITA, KANSAS HOTEL STATLER 











350 Rooms $2.50 Daily 
Famous for Good Food—Good Service BUFFALO 
: oy Moulto 
Manating ll | 1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 














|| _ KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 























THE BANGOR HOUSE In New York—It’s 
|] Heatmocpiere’ “Eouutad athe centers? ||| MOTEL McALPIN 





HOTEL DIXIE GRANDE 


| a network of scenic drives it is an ideal head- 
BRADENTON, FLORIDA | quarters for motorists. Golf privileges at John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
The Penobscot Valley C. C., one of New Broadway at 34th Street 


England’s finest links. | 





























KIWANIS CLUBS MEET AT THESE HOTELS 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ALMS HOTEL 


VICTORY PARKWAY 
j ‘*Home of Norwood Club’’ 
500 Rooms 400 Car Garage 











Oklahoma Biltmore 


Hotel 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


EACH WITH BATH 
$2.50 Up 
HOME OF KIWANIS CLUB 


600 ROOMS 














Best Food in Philadelphia 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


Moderately Priced 
Claude H. Bennett, Manager 


Centrally Situated 











In Memphis, Tenn. 


HOTEL PEABODY 


(South's Finest—one of America's Best) 
Air-Conditioned Comfort! 


RATES: 
From $3 per person single 
From $2 per person double 


F. R. SCHUTT, 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

















KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza Adolphus 
Cincinnati oq Dallas 

Nicollet Van Cleve 
Minneapolis Dayton 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 














In Houston—Texas .. . 
. it’s the 


~ RICE HOTEL 


1,000 Rooms—$2.50 and up 
R. BRUCE CARTER, Manager 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon Every Wednesday 






















300 


| “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 
CIRCULATING ICE WATER 


SERVIDOR IN EVERY 
* ROOM * 


4 FINE RESTAURANTS 


Rooms Air-Conditioned A.M. ‘Artie’? Compton, Mg. Dir. 








HOTEL NORTHLAND 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


KIWANIS CLUB LUNCHEON 


12:15 Each Monday 











NUECES HOTEL 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 








MILW AUKEE 
ATHLETIC CLUB 


Headquarters for 
THE KIWANIS CLUB 
of Milwaukee 

















/hey must Le good 
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KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 





DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


Operating 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 











Canadian National Railways Hotels 


Ottawa, Ont. . 
Edmonton, Alba. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
Brandon, Manitoba 
Halifax, N. 8. 


Chateau Laurier 
The Macdonald 

The Bessborough 
Prince Arthur Hotel 
Prince Edward Hotel 
The Nova Scotian 














W. elcome...in British Columbia 


Canadian Pacific HOTEL VANCOUVER ... largest 

hotel on the North Pacific Coast. Kiwanis Club lunch- 

eons every Thursday. 

Canadian Pacific EMPRESS HOTEL, Victoria, B. C. 
. on the borders of Victoria’s Inner Harbor. . . in 

Canada’s Evergreen Playground. Headquarters for 

Kiwanis Tuesday luncheons. 








HOSTS OF PRAIRIE CANADA 


Canadian Pacific ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, 
Winnipeg... modern and fireproof... with 460 delight- 
ful rooms. Headquarters for Tuesday Kiwanisluncheons. 
Canadian PacificHOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, 
Regina .. . parks and tree-lined boulevards greet you 
from its windows. Monday meeting place for Kiwanis 
luncheons. 

Canadian Pacific HOTEL PALLISER, Calgary... 
486 spacious, modernly furnished rooms. Monday 
luncheon headquarters for Kiwanis. 











Canadian Pacific ROYAL YORK HOTEL, Toronto 
..-largest hotel in the British Empire...on the shores 
of Lake Ontario. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
Canadian Pacific CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Que- 
bec... like a castle from old France! Overlooking the 
mighty St. Lawrence. Headquarters for Thursday 
Kiwanis luncheons. 
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“The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 

















Q.—Can nominations be _ received 
from the floor at club elections? (Presi- 
dent) 


A.—That depends on what your by- 
laws provide. If your by-laws provide 
for a specific nomination procedure 
without special provisions for nomina- 
tions from the floor in addition, none 
are permissible. 








Q.—Recently we purchased five road 
signs from Kiwanis International to be 
erected at the entrances of our city. 
The Highway Commission declined to 
permit the signs to be placed on the 
right of way. Have you any suggestion 
for us to follow? (Club Secretary) 


A.—It is not unusual for a Highway 
Commission to refuse to grant permis- 
sion for the placing of service club signs 
in connection with a major trunk line 
such as enters your city. In such cases 
the clubs usually get the permission of 
a landowner at strategic points and 
plant the signs where they get prac- 
tically as good attention as they would 
on the right of way. In such instances, 
most clubs pay a rental figure of $1.00 
for the privilege of placing the signs 
on private land. 





Q.—When does a Kiwanis day or 
week start? (District Governor) 


A.—It starts from the scheduled time 
of the regular meeting of the club. If it 
is a noon meeting, the time begins at 
noon, If it is a dinner meeting at 6:00, 
the week begins then. Therefore if an 
individual’s club meets at 6:00 Friday 
night and he misses that meeting, he 
could make up his attendance at a 
luncheon meeting the following Friday 
noon and still be within the attendance 
rules, 


Q.—A member of our club has moved 
to another city. With his check for dues 
he sends a request for associate mem- 
bership in our club. Is there any way 
that it is possible for him to continue in 
membership in the club here after 
changing his business and moving to 
another locality? (Club Secretary) 


A.—There is no provision for associ- 
ate membership. The individual should 
present his withdrawal certificate to the 
Kiwanis club in his new city for con- 
sideration and if accepted have fellow- 
ship with them. While Kiwanis clubs 
do as a matter of courtesy usually carry 
an individual for a brief period after 
his transfer to another location, under 
the by-laws his membership automatic- 
ally ceases when he moves from the 
territorial limits of the club. Possibly 
the financial requirements in the city 
to which he has moved are larger than 
yours and he wants to have the fellow- 
ship of Kiwanis without meeting that 
larger obligation. This would be an 
impossible position to permit for the 
organization as a whole. 





Q.—Please inform me what is the 
proper procedure for a club to follow 
in giving the pledge to the flag. Some 
think it is proper to give the hand salute 
while others think we should merely 
stand at attention. Does Kiwanis have 
any preference on this? (Club Secre- 
tary) 


A.—Whether or not you give a hand 
salute in connection with the repeating 
of the pledge to the flag is I think a 
matter of local desire. Personally I 
think it is unnecessary. The official 
regulations in connection with the sing- 
ing of America and the Star Spangled 
Banner are that a civilian shall stand 
erect and face the flag and a hand salute 
is not required. In view of the irregu- 


larity of most civilians in giving the 
hand salute, I think the effect is much 
better if the members will follow the 
same regulation at the time of giving 
the flag salute. 
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Kiwanians and Churches 
(From page 443) 


codéperative basis and on a religious 
foundation. The workers gather for 
prayer at the opening of the day and 
for a period of religious instruction in 
the evening. This man believes that 
in order to regenerate India it is nec- 
essary to save the total man. Hence 
the city furnishes every man a job 
for his economic freedom, schools for 
himself and his children, religious ex- 
ercises for his spirit. The spiritual 
aim of this non-christian religion is 
the conservation of life for the high- 
est purposes known. This religious 
teacher aims to build one such model 
city in every province of India and 
so save his people. 

The things that divide us in religions 
are the means used toward the attain- 
ment of the common spiritual aim. We 
employ different techniques, we rely 
upon different helps, we travel along 
different ways, but we seek a common 
goal. When once this is clearly seen, 
then we cease fighting one another, we 
become tolerant of each other’s means 
and methods, we seek to learn from 
one another and we join hands in a 
glad fraternity. Our common spirit- 
ual aim transcends all differences of 
creed and form, and we are comrades 
in a mutual task. 


lil. How Kiwanians May Codperate 


To attain our spiritual aim we need 
adequate plants for the task, and so 
we build churches, synagogues, cath- 
edrals and temples. Here our Jewish 
and Catholic friends are wiser than 
we Protestants for they are not di- 
vided as we are, and each unit has a 
membership large enough to adequate- 
ly support the institution. We Protes- 
tants build so many churches we can- 
not properly maintain them. The re- 
sult ofttimes is poor buildings, inade- 
quate equipment and unsightly ap- 
pearance. It always hurts me when 
in driving through a city I come upon 
a poorly kept church building and yard. 
Kiwanians can cooperate with the 
churches in giving them adequate sup- 
port and equipment for their tasks. 

The churches need helpers for their 
tasks. They need consecrated teach- 
ers, devoted officers and committee- 
men. They need the presence and ac- 
tivity of the best men of the com- 
munity as an example and incentive to 
young boys to enlist in the religious 
enterprise. 

Most of all the churches need a fel- 
lowship of men to exemplify the re- 
ligious values and the spiritual aim. 
The boys of any community are always 
eager to espouse high purposes and 
noble ideals providing they can see a 
group of people who themselves live 
those ideals and purposes as best they 
can. We ministers find it easy to lead 
boys into the religious life in propor- 
tion to the degree in which the strong 
men of the community, such men as we 
have in the Service Clubs, do them- 
selves seek to live the spiritual aim 
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of the churches. In the last analysis 
every Kiwanian votes for or against 
the spiritual aim of the churches by 
the attitude he takes toward and the 
interest he takes in the churches of his 
community. 

For a long time there has hung in 
the ante-room of my pulpit a motto 
which reads like this:— 

“If your religion is good enough, prop- 
agate it; 
If it isn’t, change it.” 

If the church life of our communi- 
ties is good enough, we, as loyal Ki- 
wanians, should promote it by active 
cooperation. If it is not good enough 
we should change it, not by knocking it 
from the outside or ignoring it, but 
in the true spirit of Kiwanis, by re- 
building it from the inside.”’ 


Kiwanians Meet in London 


Following Coronation 
(From page 409) 


The list of those present is appar- 
ently incomplete. Some failed to 
register. 

The list of those registering follows: 

John R. Kennedy, Toronto, Ontario. 

Martin L. Daniels, Nottingham, Eng- 
land. 

Jack N. Kennedy, Toronto, Ontario. 

Walter P. Zeller, Montreal, Quebec. 


W. W. Heidelbaugh, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. W. W. Heidelbaugh, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. J. A. Thompson, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan. 

Mrs. F. Robertson, Vancouver, B.C. 

J. A. Robinson, Hamilton, Ontario. 

Mrs. J. A. Robinson, Hamilton, On- 
tario. 

Evelyn Robinson, Hamilton, Ontario. 

Betty Belle Robinson, Hamilton, On- 
tario. 

E. W. Morris, Windsor, Ontario. 

Mrs. E. W. Morris, Windsor, On- 
tario. 

Mrs. Clyde Barnes, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Mrs. L. M. Wallace, Coshocton, Ohio. 

J. L. King, Galt, Ontario. 

Mrs. J. L. King, Galt, Ontario. 

Edward H. Forke, Logan Square, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. Edward H. Forke, 
Square, Chicago, Illinois. 

W. O. Nodes, London, England. 

Mrs. W. O. Nodes, London, England. 

P. J. Salmon, Chicago, Illinois. 

A. Linree, London, England. 

J. A. Boyd, Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick. 

Mrs. J. A. Boyd, Saint John, New 
Brunswick. 

C. M. Rolston, Vancouver, B.C. 

Mrs. C. M. Rolston, Vancouver, B.C. 

Mr. Gerald D. O’Meara, Kirkland 


Logan 


Lake, Ontario. 

Mrs. Gerald D. O’Meara, Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario. 

F. W. Duncan, Kirkland Lake and 
London, England. 

Mrs. F. W. Duncan, Kirkland Lake 





and London, England. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mallhaus, 
England. 

S. S. Blacklocke, Hibbing, Minne- 
sota. 

Mrs. S. S. Blacklocke, Hibbing, Min- 
nesota. 

Mrs. W. G. Kotchapaw, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

Mrs. 
Canada, 

Frank McKinney, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mrs. Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

W. G. Dodson, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mrs. W. G. Dodson, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 

Brenton S. Brown, Vancouver, B.C. 

Mrs. Brenton S. Brown, Vancouver, 
B.C. 

R. George McCuish, Vancouver, B.C. 

Mrs. R. George McCuish, Vancouver, 
B.C. 


London, 


Charlie Folliotte, Winnipeg, 


Rev. George Hasel, Martinsburg, 
- West Virginia. 
Mrs. George Hasel, Martinsburg, 


West Virginia. 

W. W. McAdam, British Columbian 
House. 

Inez McAdam, London, England. 

L. G. Fozard, Belleville, Ontario. 

H. E. Fozard, London, England. 

W. L. McKenzie, Lethbridge, 
berta. 

E. L. Thirlby, Traverse City, Michi- 
gan, 

Mrs. E. L. Thirlby, Traverse City, 
Michigan. 

H. N. MacCorkindale, 
B.C. 


Al- 


Vancouver, 


There were in London for the Cor- | 
onation ceremonies the following Ki- | 


wanians who were unable for various 
reasons to be in attendance at the 
luncheon meeting: 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Gremley, 
Auburn-Lewiston, Maine; Dr. John 
McGuire, Bluefield, West Virginia; 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry McCormack, Buf- 
falo, New York; Mr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Bowness, Calgary, Alberta; Rev. A. E. 
Hook, Carrington, North Dakota; 
James W. Ray, Danville, Virginia; Mr. 
and Mrs. George Hancock, Galt, On- 
tario; Col. and Mrs. C. H. L. Jones, 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilfred L. Mara, London, Ontario; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Percy Roberts, Mon- 
treal, Quebec; W. J. Stevenson, Mon- 
treal; R. Eric Blackburg, Ottawa, 
Ontario; Dr. W. W. McKay, Ottawa, 
Ontario; W. M. Thompson, Penetan- 
guishene, Ontario; Dr. E. B. Alport, 
Regina, Saskatchewan; Louis Boyaner, 


St. John, New Brunswick; William E. | 


Godding, St. John, New Brunswick; 
Mr. and Mrs, Edward E. Shaw, Super- 
ior, Nebraska; Mr. and Mrs. G. T. 
Cunningham, Vancouver; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Spencer, Victoria; J. A. Sully, 
Winnipeg; Reginald Abraham, Picton, 
Ontario; Wilfred Aikenhead, Toronto; 
Ray Wakefield, Toronto. Miss Nancy 
Burton Braswell and Miss Margot Haw- 
kins, Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 
daughters of Kiwanians, were also in 
London but unable to be present at 
the luncheon. 
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been as far away as ever. But through 
the great pulsating world of newspa- 
perdom that secret remained a secret; 
the lips of newspapermen were closed; 
not once did the clatter of the linotype 
machine make known this most impor- 
tant knowledge. The result was that 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann remained 
unaware of the tremendous plans that 
were approaching consummation until 
| at last he walked into the trap—a trap 
| perfected through coéperation, through 
coordination, on a common ground of 
fidelity and zealousness. I cannot praise 
that spirit too highly; I cannot com- 
mend too greatly the newspapermen 
who made it possible. 


Must Watch the Petty Criminal 
It is with this status of perfection in 
| mind that I have cited the other in- 
stances when publicity has defeated or 
| detained the law. The fact that the 
| Hauptmann case was handled so excel- 
| lently shows that the spirit is there. If 
| the flesh is sometimes weak, may I sug- 
gest that to a law-enforcement officer 
| of integrity and earnestness every case 
is another Lindbergh case, whether 
it be a kidnaping, a bank robbery, or a 
crime of less importance. For we never 
know when the petty criminal of to- 
day is to become the madman of to- 
morrow. 

But let us contrast the helpfulness 
of the press in the Lindbergh case with 
the situation which existed in a more 
recent major kidnaping case under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. A group of press rep- 
resentatives issued an ultimatum to the 
father of the kidnaped person to the 
effect that unless he would agree to 
permit them to interview the victim im- 
mediately upon his release by the kid- 
naper, they would continue to “picket” 
the home of this distraught parent 
throughout the twenty-four hours of 
the day and night and they would fol- 
low any relative who might leave the 
home to make contact with the kidnap- 
er. I am sure that the editors of these 
papers did not realize the true signifi- 
cance and consequences of that ac- 
tion. 

Crime news may sometimes not be 
news until it is published. The printing 
of information concerning the sudden 
activity of relatives of kidnaped per- 
sons, or of officers in cases of appre- 
hension can be of ultimate interest only 
to one person—that is the man whom 
those officers are endeavoring to appre- 
hend. The temptation to “jump the 
gun” on news concerning the identity 
or apprehension of criminals is a temp- 
tation to the underworld which has 
been offered unconsciously by the 
press. 

There have been instances when 
press representatives have attempted 
to make comparisons or contrasts be- 
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The Criminal and the Newspaper 


(From page 401) 


tween the effectiveness of law-enforce- 
ment agencies in dealing with certain 
types of situations. May I suggest that 
such action serves to confuse the public 
in erroneously creating the impression 
of a lack of codperation between police 
agencies and tends to destroy confi- 
dence in organizations which are at- 
tempting to do their best to serve their 
communities. The common basis of all 
law-enforcement agencies is the public 
welfare and anything which tends to 
create doubt in the public mind con- 
cerning the codperative endeavors of 
police agencies serves as an aid and 
comfort to the criminal. 

I revert to my statement that a crim- 
inal loves and hates secrecy. What he 
hates most of all is his inability to find 
in any newspaper the details of law- 
enforcement activities which will al- 
low him to know the names of the offi- 
cers who are seeking him, or reveal 
their photographs, or tell of the plans 
by which he is to be apprehended. That 
secrecy chills the heart of a criminal, 
and by that secrecy newspapers can 
achieve a great accomplishment in the 
protection of the public and their read- 
ers through the more frequent capture 
of dangerous wanted men. 

As for the secrecy which the crimi- 
nal loves, it is the lack of publicity up- 
on community or local matters having 
to do with the efficiency of law-enforce- 
ment or the stultifying influence of 
politics upon those who seek to enforce 
the law. Crime lives and thrives by this 
sort of secrecy. When an influential 
criminal is arrested in your community, 
he immediately assembles his powers 
of influence, his high-paid lawyers- 
criminal, his alibi witnesses, and all the 
rest of the machinery by which such 
an offender seeks to defeat the law. 
He hopes above all else that the news- 
papers will refrain from probing deep- 
ly into the activities by which he plans 
to remain free. He does not want you 
to demand a quick trial or to continue 
to demand that trial until it is brought 
about. He does not want you to delve 
into the political affiliations he may be 
employing to delay indictment or to 
influence witnesses. He does not want 
you to ask with some asperity where 
he got the money to hire the most ex- 
pensive set of lawyers in your vicinity. 
He wants you to forget all these things. 


Duty To Expose Crooked Politicians 


It seems to me that in matters of 
this kind, every newspaper has an op- 
portunity to demonstrate the finest 
type of journalism. Through you, your 
subscribers can ask why the big crimi- 
nal gets away and the little fellow is 
sent to prison. Through you, they can 
demand to know why some law-en- 
forcement agencies are lenient toward 
offenders of political affiliation but 
highly efficient when the unaffiliated, 
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the poverty-stricken, the poor, come to 
the bar of justice. Through you, they 
expect that vicious offenders will be 
held to the sentence meted out to them 
in court and not be able to melt steel 
bars of prison into pliable putty 
through the use of underworld influ- 
ence or underworld money. You are 
their voice and their protector, and to 
be their protector, both you and our 
group must be implacable; we must be 
unremitting. And you know, better 
than any less informed persons can 
know, just how true my statement is 
that crooked politicians aid and abet 
arson, robbery, and murder. 

It is not enough to carry on sporadic 
campaigns against vice or lawlessness, 
ceasing these campaigns with the 
throwing of a few sacrificial bodies into 
the flames. A campaign against law- 
lessness can succeed only when the 
roots of that lawlessness are torn up 
one by one, and the forces behind the 
active criminals are exposed and 
brought to justice. 

Another important problem in con- 
nection with proper law-enforcement 
is one dealing with the administration 
of our parole systems in the various 
states. This problem is perhaps more 
complicated than ever, because of the 
efforts of interested persons to conceal 
the true severity of the situation and, 
by their twisting of apparent facts, to 
seek to muddle the public mind con- 
cerning it. I am a firm believer in the 
principle of parole; but I have said be- 
fore and I say now that the administra- 
tion of parole systems in all too many 
of our states approaches a national 
scandal. 

Parole today is becoming one of 
the major menaces of our country. 
Through its misapplication, convicts 
are being freed with little or no super- 
vision, and often with no sound reason 
for release. In my opinion, there can 
only be one reason why thousands up- 
on thousands of criminals who have 
repeatedly committed crimes are set 
free to commit other and often more 
dangerous offenses against the law. 
This is the failure of public officials to 
faithfully carry out their public trust. 
And this dangerous condition should 
be exposed. There is no power but 
yours to do it. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
maintains a list of 13,516 of the most 
desperate, vicious enemies of society. 
Of these, 3,948 have been recipients of 
either sob-sister or sentimental or 
monetary or politically-controlled par- 
don or parole, not once but, in many 
cases, time after time. 


A Parolee Killed Every Special Agent 


Every Special Agent of the FBI who 
has died in gun battle with criminals 
has been sent to his death by a gun in 
the hands of a paroled convict. Not 
one was a first offender, they were all 
paroled convicts. I do not believe that 
prison doors should be opened by senti- 
mental sob-sisters to such men as AIl- 
vin Karpis, John Dillinger, Harvey 
Bailey, Harry Brunette, “Baby Face” 
Nelson or the rest of their recidivist, 


habitually and professionally criminal 
clan of plunderers, sex criminals, and 
murderers whose freedom can only 
place a stain upon the theory and prac- 
tice of parole. 

Such maladministration creates only 
enemies to society. It cheapens the 
dignity of law-enforcement. It lowers 
the majesty of the law in the estima- 
tion of persons who deliberately com- 
mit infractions. It is a problem to be 
weighed and attacked by every home- 
loving person. I ask that all of you 
give of your time, your thoughts, your 
efforts and your great power that this 
horrible tangle of misapplied clemency 
be stricken from the list of our prob- 
lems. 

Another barnacle which clogs law- 
enforcement—a monumental fake 
which has too long been perpetrated 
upon the American public—is the pris- 
on sentence which says one thing and 
means another. The newspaper sub- 
scriber must be taught that he should 
not be lulled to peaceful acquiescence 
when a judge sentences a man to pris- 
on for twenty years, knowing full well 


that he will be out in five. Prison sen- | 
tences today are largely a matter of | 


division and subtraction. The criminal 
knows it and takes advantage of it. 
There is no such thing as a life prison- 
er—the average man who receives a 
life sentence for murder serves less 





than ten years and the average sen- | 


tence served by persons convicted of 
murder is only 43% months. 

Many of our prisons are disorgan- 
ized; they are ill-kept; they often are 
hotbeds of vice and agitation. Punish- 
ment in many states has all but become 
a thing of the past. Some of our pris- 
ons may well be classed as country 
clubs, while others are mere temporary 
stopping places for persons who have 
violated our laws. Many of them are 
badly manned and are easily acces- 
sible to escape, like sieves through 
which the rats placed in them may de- 
part almost at will. In many prisons, 
the inmates are granted the benefits 
of the radio, of the daily newspaper, 
selected magazines, the latest movies, 
orchestras, traveling bands, hand deco- 
rated cells, tennis, baseball, handball, 
basketball and football and any other 
amusement which over-sympathetic 
and sob-sister wardens or prison boards 


may contrive so they may better enjoy | 


their stay behind bars. 


will have as warm a 
| place in your heart as 
| your favorite fishing rod 
|... Neat, handy, useful, 


| frame, heavily chromium 
| plated. Blade of finest 
| razor steel. 


| up under the use to which 





This is not punishment. It does not | 
create respect for law. So long as such | 


idiotic, disgraceful, sentimental con- 
vict-coddling persists, the majesty of 
the law cannot be looked upon with 
the seriousness necessary to bring 
about the respect which it should com- 
mand. 

The press has done more than any 
other public group to arouse and crys- 
tallize public attention upon the evils 
and abuses which exist in the adminis- 
tration of our parole and penal systems. 
Some improvement has been noted as 
a result but much remains to be done. 
I am indeed hopeful that the free press 
of our country will not relax in its 
crusade against these evils. 
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Fighting the Drought 


(From page 393) 


systems have been built. In other werds, 
a civilization to serve nearly a million 
people has been created in less than 
one-half century, and these same peo- 
ple have produced enough new wealth 
to pay the entire indebtedness within 
the brief period of five years. 

Yet today, after seven years of con- 
tinuous drought, with individual farm- 
ers and municipalities so heavily bur- 
dened with debt, the question is asked 
if the early surveyors were not right 
about the rainfall being too low on 
the open plans to sustain a farming 
population and if the old Indian was 
not far wrong when he said the settler 
was turning the land wrong side up. 
Relief costs in Saskatchewan, direct 
and indirect, have so far exceeded 
fifty million dollars and only recently 
a total of eighty million dollars was 
written off farm indebtedness within 
the province, incurred during the past 
thirty years. 

While the estimated gross value of 
agriculture produced in Saskatchewan 
during 1928 exceeded over 408 mil- 
lion dollars, when high average pro- 
duction combined with high prices, the 
estimated gross value of production 
in 1932 dropped to little over $129,- 
000.00, when yields were reduced by 
drought and prices, owing to the world- 
wide depression, were the lowest in 
the history of the province. By 1935, 
gross value of agriculture produced in 
the province had increased to nearly 
159 million dollars and to over 181 
million dollars in 1936. The heavy 
reduction in both volume and value of 
the agricultural products in Saskatche- 
wan during the five to seven years 
drought since 1928 very quickly as- 
sumed a national significance, owing 
to the importance of wheat in Can- 
ada’s trade with the world and the 
drought on the prairies was recognized 
as a national emergency by the Do- 
minion Government when the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Act was made law 
in 1935. 

The first major step in combating 
drought and making possible crop pro- 
duction on the open plains was de- 
velopment of summer fallow through 
the Dominion Experimental Farm at 
Indian Head in 1885. The next step 
was the introduction of Marquis wheat 
by the Dominion Experimental Farms 
in 1912, which not only eliminated, 
practically, the frost hazard in wheat 
growing on the prairies, but Marquis 
established the standard of quality in 
hard spring wheats recognized in the 
world markets today. 

Another development in combating 
drought has been in the sister province 
of Alberta, where, by means of strip 
farming and the use of trash cover 
combined with surface cultivation to 
largely eliminate ploughing, erosion 
and soil drifting are being reduced to 
a minimum. 


Now, through the P.F.R.A., the re- 
establishment of agriculture through- 
out the plains area of Manitoba and 
Alberta as well as Saskatchewan on a 
more enduring and_ self-sustaining 
basis, becomes a national undertaking. 
The improvement of agriculture in 
these areas, where severe drought and 
soil drifting has been experienced in 
recent years, is being effected largely 
by giving leadership in the wider in- 
troduction, and adaptation of systems 
of farming found by experience and 
investigation to be more effective in 
combating drought and _ establishing 
more successful and permanent agri- 
culture. 

The Act is being administered under 
the direction of the Dominion Minister 
of Agriculture through the Experi- 
mental Farms branch and the work is 
being carried on in the closest possible 
codperation with the provincial gov- 
ernments. The act, as originally passed, 
provided for expenditure up to one 
million dollars a year for five years. 
Two years’ work now completed, how- 
ever, would indicate the need of great- 
er expenditure and a total of two 
million dollars is being appropriated 
for this year’s work. 

The objects of the P.F.R.A. are be- 
ing achieved by various methods, in- 
cluding: 


(1) Establishing of Dominion Ex- 
periment Sub-stations which are 
essentially outposts of the Do- 
minion Experimental Farms, set 
up under the rehabilitation pro- 
gram where special problems 
have been found for fact-finding 
and demonstrational purposes. 
Organizing of agricultural im- 
provement associations where in- 
dividual farmers and ranchers or- 
ganize for community activity 
including establishing of strip 
farming and trash cover crop 
methods to control soil drifting, 
regrassing work and tree plant- 
ing. 

Reclamation stations established 
for the purpose of reclaiming 
land for agricultural use or of 
re-establishing a suitable grass 
cover on land which has been 
severely damaged by drought and 
soil drifting. 

Grass development for the pur- 
pose of determining improved 
methods of establishing grass on 
land subject to soil drifting. 
Tree planting, including free dis- 
tribution of trees and large scale 
demonstrations of field shelter 
belts. 

Establishing of a fully equipped 
soils laboratory at the Swift Cur- 
rent Experimental Station for 
the purpose of continuing in- 
vestigations of soil moisture and 
soil drifting in the drought area. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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Continuation of soil survey and 
soil classification in the drought 
area in cooperation with the 
provincial departments. 

Large scale soil moisture con- 
servation projects, including con- 
touring, terracing and furrowing 
to determine the value of such 
work. 

Agricultural economic survey 
throughout the drought area. 
Financial assistance in re-estab- 
lishing settlers now on sub-mar- 
ginal lands and reseeding of 
these lands for community pas- 
ture purposes. 

Assistance in developing a sheep 
and cattle policy in connection 
with sub-marginal lands de- 
veloped for community pasture 
purposes, 

Engineering and financial as- 
sistance to individuals and com- 
munities in building dugouts, 
stockwatering dams and irriga- 
tion schemes where feasible. 

The main object of the water de- 
velopment work is to secure a better 
utilization of the crop and grazing 
land by establishing reserves of sur- 
plus water for stockwatering and irri- 
gation purposes in areas not otherwise 
adequately supplied. 

While the rehabilitation program 
is in its second year, it is still, to quite 
an extent, in the formative stage and 
new measures are being developed as 
conditions warrant. Nevertheless, 
progress is being made and as a result 
of P.F.R.A. and all its activities, it is 
hoped and confidently believed that 
a greater degree of security and a 
more balanced agriculture will event- 
ually be achieved. 


The Wagner Labor 
Disputes Act 
(From 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


page 405) 


employer “to dominate or interfere with 
the formation or administration of any 
labor organization or contribute finan- 
cial or other support to it; provided, 
that subject to rules and regulations 
made and published by the Board pur- 
suant to Section 6A an employer shall 
not be prohibited from permitting em- 
ployees to confer with him during work- 
ing hours without loss of time or pay. 
Many of the most difficult questions un- 
der the Act are likely to arise under 
this section and concerning company 
unions. Taken literally, this provision 
would seem to prohibit many of the 
things which employers are doing to- 
day with regard to their company 
unions, including workers’ councils and 
group representation. There is little 
in the recent Supreme Court opinions to 
advise us the limit to which an employer 
can go. Justice Hughes made the state- 
ment that the Act “goes no further than 
to safeguard the right of employees to 
self-organization and to select repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing for col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual pro- 
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tection without restraint or coercion by 
their employer.” In his opinion in con- 
nection with the Railway Labor Act of 
1926, in the Brotherhood of Clerks case, 
Hughes criticized a number of practices, 
including that of permitting employees 
to devote their time to the company 
union without deduction of pay, charg- 
ing company union expenses to the rail- 
road, making reports of union activi- 
ties to officers of the company, etc. How- 
ever, in this case, these activities were 
inspired by and accompanied by other 
activities discouraging membership in 
another union, the Brotherhood, includ- 
ing the cancellation of passes and dis- 
charging union officials. In almost 
every case where company unions have 
been criticized by the Courts, they have 
been used solely and directly to discour- 
age membership in another union. 

The Labor Relations Board, in the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation case, found 
that the union was formed to put a 
stop to the activities of an outside 
union. There was evidence that the 
company mimeographed material for the 
Company’s Departmental Councils and 
General Councils—as the company 
union was designated; that the meet- 
ings were held in the company rooms 
and that the petition for the formation 
of the company union was kept in the 
foreman’s office. The company paid this 
council fifty cents for every employee 
eligible to join and foremen were in- 
structed to prefer Council men to Union 
men. 

In one case under the Railway Labor 
Act, it was held that a system of em- 
ployee representation was not a union 
at all and, therefore, could not be con- 
demned by a similar provision. Under 
the NRA labor provisions, the Bethle- 
hem plan of employee representation 
providing for elections of representa- 
tives, committees on various subjects, 
including wages and working condi- 
tions, recreation, housing, seasonal em- 
ployment, etc., was held not illegal al- 
though it was what might be termed a 
company union. It was found, how- 
ever, that the company did not coerce 
the employees in any respect. 

It is extremely doubtful whether a 
company union is illegal where it is not 
used to discriminate against the mem- 
bers of another union or interfere with 
an employee’s rights of collective bar- 
gaining. In any case, it is possible 
that some new type of organization may 
be set up by the employees themselves 
that will retain the advantages of work- 
ers’ councils, etc., in settling differences 
and grievances. No sudden disintegra- 
tion of existing arrangements should 
take place, especially until the Board 
issues its rules and regulations on this 
particular subject. 


HE Act provides 

that the Board 
and its agents shall 
have access to rec- 
ords and the right to copy any evidence 
of any person being investigated pro- 
viding the matter “relates to any mat- 
ter under investigation or in question.” 
It is also provided in the Act that the 


Subpoena of Rec- 
ords 


Board may issue subpoenas requiring 
the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of any evidence. Such sub- 
poenas must be enforced by an order of 
a competent court. However, any 
reasonable demand to examine relevant 
records properly specified should be 
obeyed on account of the criminal pro- 
vision of the Act which provides as fol- 
lows: 


“Any person who shall lawfully re- 
sist, prevent, impede or interfere with 
any member of the Board, or any of 
its agents or agencies in the perform- 
ance of duties pursuant to this Act, 
shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $5,000.00 or imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both.” 


It has been held by two District Courts 
that this penalty provision would not 
apply to refusal to obey a subpoena and 
that the only way such subpoenas might 
be enforced was by court order. It was 
further held that the right of inspection 
given to the Labor Board must be con- 
strued in connection with the right to 
subpoena relevant records for hearings. 
If a subpoena is so general that it would 
require supplying a large bulk of the 
company’s records, if it is in the nature 
of a “fishing expedition,” or if it de- 
mands secret and confidential matters 
not relevant to the issue, then the man- 
agement should not comply until ad- 
vised by counsel. 





Recently, an employee of a large | 


manufacturing concern remarked to me 
that he wished he and several of his 
associates might meet with their em- 
ployer to present certain matters for 
adjustment. He assured me, “We don’t 
want a strike. That is the last thing 
in the world we want. We don’t want 
outside agitators stirring up trouble. 
But we do have grievances that we want 
adjusted. And we want to pick the 
men to represent us, to meet with the 
employer to adjust them.” 

That is the need that inspired this 
law. It is a fair demand. And with 
proper codperation on both sides, this 
Act will in a large measure meet it. 


Kiwanis Riflemen at 


Camp Perry, Ohio 


August 21-September 11 


IWANIANS who are planning to at- 

tend the National Rifle Matches to 
be held at Camp Perry, Ohio, near 
Toledo, August 21 to September 11, are 
requested to notify Kiwanian Frank J. 
Schneller, Gilbert Paper Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin, and indicate their 
willingness to join him in an applica- 
tion for authorization for temporary 
Kiwanis meetings during these matches. 

Some Canadian marksmen often at- 
tend these matches to engage in friendly 
international competition with the 
American teams. Therefore any Cana- 
dians who will attend should send their 
names also to Kiwanian Schneller. 





23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES | 


OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

LINGUAPHONE- INSTITUTE 
17 Rockefeller Center + New York 














tee tg dS HOSIERY—EXTRA WEAR. 5 PAIRS 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Valuable Information Free 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 














, y 
Price $3.75 delivered. 


J. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 22, 
Box 302, Altadena, California 








LEARN HOW TOCUT 


PRINTINGCOSTS 


TO THE BONE! 


WITH 






FREE TRIAL 


ROTOSPEED ourtictron 


Whether your average printing cost is $5 or $500—Cut 


it with a Rotospeed. Someone on your present payroll 
can operate the Rotospeed, produce beautiful duplicated 
material—typing, printing, writing, pictures—anything! 
It’s marvelous for producing handbills, office forms of 
all kinds, form letters, bulletins. Simple and swift in 
operation—works for pennies! 

There is a Rotospeed exactly spited to your needs— 
sturdy, compact, attractive. MAIL THE COUPON for 
full, illustrated information on _ all 


models, including the low cost ‘‘Junior’’ MODELS FROM 


illustrated above, America’s most popu- 
lar rotary duplicator. $27. 50 
Special Offer to Kiwanis Club 
Secretaries. Get the facts! $155. 00 
—— oe oe CL IP—MAIL TODA Yo am me me ome oy 
THE ROTOSPEED Co., | 
| 250-8 S. Wilkinson St., Dayton, Ohio 


| Please send, without obligation pases and illustrated 
information on all ROTOSPEED iret Bes re: See and 








tell me how I can try out a ROTOS in my own } 
| office free of all charge. 
| I nicicansasaetonduxmeneistuteoncagesaltisenndade eipissiaitionssanconsumuiibaaamtadids ; 
Street | 
City. DO ccssctscescnnecessesicscgionce 
| oO If you are a Kiwanis Club Secretary check here 
for SPECIAL OFFER information, 
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SPEAKERS! W¢ will write your 
speeches. Rates as 

low as $1.00 for half-hour address, de- 

pending on type of speech wanted. In- 

formation free. Strictly confidential. 

Write! 

FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 











FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


and be sure of a successful evening. Terms 
sry reasonable. Send for Brochure 


Vv 5 . 
AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, Suite 717-K, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog “F” 
‘HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











AATERSKILL 


Pownal, Vermont 

For Christian Boys 6-19 
40 miles from Albany. Varied pro- 
gram of activity. Trips, Riding. Trained 
staff. Physician. Complete equipment. $17.50 
a week. 16th Season. Send for catalog. Her- 
bert K. Lorenz, Director, P. O. Box 424, 
Bennington, Vermont. Affiliated with Camp 

Woodland, Londonderry, Vt., for girls. 

















OODLAND 


A Private Camp for 
Christian Girls 6-19 
Londonderry, Vt. 1700 ft. eleva- 
tion. All sports. Varied program. 
Comfortable equipment. Riding. 
Physician. Rate $17.50 a week. Send for cat- 
alog. Mrs. Herbert K. Lorenz, P. O. Box 
424, Bennington, Vt. Kamp Kaaterskill for 
Boys, Pownal, Vt., affiliated. 




















Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N. H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Lexington, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Van Cleve, Dayton 


Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Congress, Chicago 


Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
National Hotet Management Company, Inc. 
RALPH HITZ, PRESIDENT 
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Inter-Clubbing De Luxe 


(From page 412) 


Ralph Davis extended the keys of the 
city to the International party. Again 
short talks on “International Goodwill” 
were the order of the day. 

The other half of the party were es- 
corted by Washington State Patrol cars 
to Port Townsend. This group was in 
charge of Murray Blair, Vice President 
of the Vancouver Kiwanis club, and 
they were met at the city limits by the 
Mayor of Port Townsend and enter- 
tained by the Port Townsend Rotary 
club at luncheon. That club has the dis- 
tinction of having as its president this 
year, Colonel Wm. D. Frazer, past pres- 
ident of the University Kiwanis club of 
Seattle, so it was a particularly happy 
occasion for the many Kiwanians who 
had known him during his years of 
activity in our own clubs. 


A Hearty Welcome 

Another ferry trip was necessary 
from Port Townsend to Whidby Island 
and that one tested the sea legs of 
every member of the party. Cars were 
drenched with salt water and spray 
made still whiter the faces of the brave 
party of pioneers who were blazing out 
trails for other Kiwanians to follow. 
Landing on Whidby, the party was met 
by a delegation of Kiwanians from Ana- 
cortes, Mount Vernon and Stanwood, 
and then followed a beautiful drive to 
the Deception Pass bridge where the 
party paused for a short time. The 
next stop was Anacortes where Kiwan- 
ians and their ladies joined in a hearty 
welcome to the visitors. A short pro- 
gram was participated in by the Ana- 
cortes Kiwanis club officers, headed by 
President W. L. Hall and again we 
were tendered the keys of the city by 
another mayor. A delightful tea was 
enjoyed, the ladies of Anacortes being 
most gracious in their hospitality. 

The next chapter of this story finds 
us in Mount Vernon where the Stan- 
wood and Mount Vernon Kiwanis clubs 
put on a splendid program participated 
in by the city officials and officers of 
the two clubs. Here the two divisions 
of our original party joined together, 
the group which remained behind at 
Port Angeles having finally negotiated 
the perils of Puget Sound in safety. 
The capacity of Kiwanis to absorb the 
good things in life was made most evi- 
dent in Mount Vernon when we all 
joined in a bountiful luncheon, washed 
down by the famous milk of Skagit 
County. Our party grew in size and 
enthusiasm and when we left Mount 
Vernon at 7:00 o’clock we had increased 
to 125 in number and the four members 
of the State Patrol who escorted us had 
their hands full. 


Kiwanis Marches Onl! 


On to Bellingham, where President 
Ray Wise, the Bellingham club and 
their ladies welcomed us with open 


arms. Mayor Brown not only gave us 
the keys to the city but saw to it that 
we had a parking place for our cars. A 
delightful fried chicken dinner tempted 
our appetites in spite of the experiences 
of the twelve previous hours and the 
program full of Kiwanis Goodwill was 
most inspirational. The address given 
by Dr. Murray Blair, Vice President of 
the Vancouver club, at Bellingham on 
“The Practical Application of Interna- 
tional Goodwill and Understanding” 
was the outstanding talk of the trip. 
He told of the deeper thought which 
motivated the apparently happy and 
carefree caravan and maintained that 
the only way for the peoples of our two 
countries to thoroughly understand each 
other and maintain and expand the 
goodwill at present existing was for 
them to meet personally and see with 
their own eyes what their neighbors 
were like. His was a most serious and 
carefully considered talk and struck 
the keynote of the trip. We would have 
been delighted to remain in Bellingham 
but there was still an important inter- 
club meeting ahead of us so at 10:00 
o’clock we were again under way and 
were met at the International Boundary 
by Canadian motorcycle escorts who 
took us to New Westminster where we 
arrived at 10:45. The New West- 
minster club had arranged a very spe- 
cial May Pole dance for the occasion 
and all joined in expression of appre- 
ciation of the welcome given us by that 
wonderful group of Kiwanians on the 
Fraser River. Again refreshments 
were served and when a “Perfect Day” 
was sung by Jack Beadell it was a most 
appropriate climax for an unusual in- 
ter-club Kiwanis tour. 


And a Good Time Was Had by All 

At midnight the famous Kiwanis In- 
ter-club Goodwill tour of Division I 
was ended; ten clubs participating in 
it; seven different programs in seven 
cities; six clubs officially visited; six 
mayors interviewed and International 
good wishes exchanged; thirty-five offi- 
cial club visitations recorded by the 
respective clubs participating; and last 
but not least an increase of interest in 
Kiwanis in the heart of every member 
of each club taking part. The success 
of the trip was so outstanding that it 
should become an annual event and »be 
enlarged in its scope in future years. 
For those who were fortunate enough 
to attend, the trip will long be remem- 
bered as a high-light in their Kiwanis 
experience and it will always be re- 
corded as one of the great achievements 
of the Vancouver Kiwanis club. Space 
does not permit reference to the many 
who made the trip a success but all are 
looking forward to next year in the hope 
that there will again be another inter- 
club meeting de luxe. 
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Motorists Look ror SIcNns 


It will not be long before Kiwanians will be traveling to and from District 
Conventions. All clubs that are hosts to District Conventions will of course 
have the highways properly marked with adequate signs. There will be, 
however, many clubs in many localities where traveling Kiwanians will be 
glad to stop over for the weekly luncheon or the evening meeting. A 
sign should present the information as to time and place of meeting. 


And again the highways are crowded with motorists these summer months 
and a proportion of these motorists are Kiwanians who feel when they are 
entering a Kiwanis club city that there is a sort of personal welcome. They 
sometimes revise their over-night plans. It pays in a lot of ways to have 
signs installed on the highways. 


MATERIAL 
IS DURABLE 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel —single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by IxI!/, 
inch angle iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 
can be secured locally. 


KIWANIS HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 





THE PRICES 


ARE LOWER 
Price, F. O. B. Chicago....$6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8x24 
inches to provide name of 
place and time of meet- 
ing. Price, F. O. B. Chi- 
COD ccs isthe 


Auxiliary plate 6x18 
inches to provide name of 
city or town. Price, F. O. 
B. Chicage......................... bene 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared 
steel. 


lete, with 


e 
Chicago....$9.00 


Price com 


p 
plates, F. O. B. 


Kiwanis Motorists look for Kiwanis Hotels. They have learned that 


4 there is an added welcome, a deeper interest in their comfort. 
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Prices have been revised very definitely downward and are within 


reach of all clubs in all communities. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


May Be Ordered Now 


























‘ie 1937 volume of convention proceed- 
ings should be added to your Kiwanis library. 
It will contain a complete record of things said 
and done at Indianapolis from the opening 
session, Sunday evening, June 20, through the 
adjournment on Thursday, June 24. 





Every club office should have a complete file 
of proceedings. Committee workers need them 
for reference and within the covers will be 
found great stores of inspiration and infor- 
mation. 


Its the 1937 story of Kiwanis in Action. 





Send your order to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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